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PSYCHOLOGISTS AND THE COLD WAR' 


JACK DUNLAP 


Dunlap and Associates, Inc. 


True 
cold war, but are living state ten- 
sion, fierce spiritual, technological com- 

petition which the stakes are higher than ever 
our history—the survival western civilization. 
purpose here encourage more psycholo- 
gists involve themselves our country’s military 
problems, and show that such service will provide 
important feedback the growth the science 
psychology. Certainly, this has been the pattern 
the past. 

World War the solution some the 
critical manpower assignment problems not only 
benefited the military, but also gave enormous 
impetus the development differential and 
personnel psychology. World War II, the con- 
tributions psychologists clinical diagnosis and 
training raised our estimates the plasticity 
the human, and opened fresh vistas which 
psychologists could contribute. The experimental- 
ists working with engineers designing equipment 
fit the operator gave rise new technology, 
Human Engineering. The over-all result their 
activities has been broadening the concepts 
responsibility among psychologists and steadily 
increasing recognition the public the value 
and range contributions psychologists can make. 

Perhaps first glance the phrases “push-button 
bigger bang for buck,” and “Auto- 
mation” suggest the psychologist that the physi- 
cists and the engineers are human par- 
ticipation and thereby reducing the need for the 
psychologist’s contribution or, stated differently, 
that the frontiers military psychology have dis- 
appeared. Those who live with these prob- 
lems know that quite the opposite the case. The 
cold war and the new technologies have created new 
frontiers and these frontiers beg for fresh, bold, and 
imaginative approaches. This the challenge laid 
down us. 


IKE not, are war. 


before the Division Military Psychology 
the American Psychological Association, September 
1954. 


Optimizing Equipment Complexity 


Increased equipment complexity has multiplied 
the problems manufacture, maintenance, supply, 
selection, and training. Does this mean that 
should put brake equipment complexity? The 
answer must “No.” cannot afford to. Our 
manpower supply limited that must hus- 
band every operational advantage. large part 
our strength today lies our scientific and tech- 
nological know-how. must carefully assess 
each proposed weapon determine whether the 
operational advantage worth the cost, and then 
must everything possible ease the way 
which operators and maintenance personnel articu- 
late with their equipment. 

order maximize the effectiveness any 
man-machine system, must have quantitative 
information about human performance under vari- 
ous conditions. Within recent years have begun 
take giant steps toward developing techniques 
for obtaining such quantitative information. 
various laboratories—either military bases 
under military contract—psychologists working with 
other disciplines have begun the development 
mathematical equations represent 
formance. applying some the most modern 
techniques mathematics and making use 
high-speed computers and simulators, are be- 
ginning open vast new areas the study 
human performance—areas which eventually will 
have direct bearing upon the design complex 
military systems. 

fact, despite the embryonic stage this field 
research, psychologists have already applied 
their new-found knowledge few specific situa- 
tions. The result has been the redesign certain 
systems and marked improvement their effec- 
tiveness. 

Automation has not reduced the number 
people involved military operations; rather 
One the 
assumptions the design military 


has changed the nature their tasks. 
common 
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systems that the human component the pre- 
vailing systems too unreliable. This has led 
his replacement many operations with equipment 
which also often lacks satisfactory degree re- 
liability. Human monitors are put back into the 
system obtain the necessary degree reliability. 
The ‘result system usually with greater per- 
formance capability but with more operators and 
lot more maintenance personnel. must give 
much attention factors which will ease mainte- 
nance have the past those which will 
ease operations. 

weapons design from component development 
weapons systems development. The psychologist 
can and has made valuable contributions de- 
termining how the human can best fit into the sys- 
tem and fact can outline the best system 
which men and machines function together. 

Complex electronic equipment not employed 
the military services alone. The same types 
equipment are now being designed for business and 
industrial use. Their application for peaceful pur- 
poses accompanied similar problems. The 
development techniques for solving them will 
add the skill which the business and industrial 
psychologist can bring his area interest. 


Equipment Requirements 

This another area which new frontiers have 
been and are being opened 
Military operations have become complicated 
that requires full-time effort keep with 
operations alone. Correspondingly, technological 
advances are rapid and broad that full- 
time job keep with the latest advances 
this field. consequence, there has been 
breakdown communications between operations 
and technical people. 

must devise new ways establishing com- 
munications between these two agencies for the ef- 
fective design new equipment. Even effective 
communication not enough. Many the re- 
quirement problems are really problems optimiza- 
tion. great many psychologists are involved 
today the application operations analysis tech- 
niques these problems. 


Equipment Reliability 


Nuclear weapons have increased several orders 
magnitude the requirements for reliable func- 


tioning both offensive and defensive weapons 
systems. Elaborate and expensive efforts into 
the delivery relatively small package. Even 
more elaborate and expensive efforts into foiling 
the delivery these packages. The effectiveness 
these systems can compromised mechanical 
failure. Those who feel that there are 
psychological frontiers the push-button release 
bombs defense missiles are simply unaware 
the fact that, before either leaves human con- 
trol, has been assembled, inspected, stored, 
checked, maintained, and made ready humans. 
just this contact that may affect its reliability. 

has been suggested that reliability engineers 
assigned all new weapons systems develop- 
ment projects. But what technology would the 
reliability engineer apply? The psychologist can 
make strong contribution the development 
such technology virtue the fact that human 
operators, maintenance people, etc. contribute 
substantial amount reliability degradation 
weapons systems, and because the psychologist al- 
ready has fairly well-developed tradition hu- 
man performance reliability. 


Personnel Selection 


Even the field personnel selection, which 
tend accept routine, the problems have 
become more critical. High-speed aircraft must 
rigidly streamlined. Streamlining has reduced the 
number operators and increased their responsi- 
bilities, and the difficulties the tasks they are 
required perform. 


Morale 


Morale old problem needing new and more 
effective solutions. There are morale problems 
during cold war well during hot one. 

One problem arising out the cold war the 
need resolve the conflicting requirements 
large standing army and democratic society. 
Technological warfare has generated very formida- 
ble training requirements. These are incompatible 
with short terms service. way must found 
make the service more attractive that per- 
sonnel will make career out the military and 
preserve their experience and minimize the ex- 
orbitant cost training new people. 

How cultivate and preserve personal 
and group effectiveness the battlefield? This 
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question introduces host specific psychological 
problems. Let cite but 

Historically, wars have been fought troops 
close order, and high morale has been derived 
large part the interaction among the men fight- 
ing side side. The development more power- 
ful weapons, however, has progressively enforced 
scattering and separation soldiers from their fel- 
lows, until tomorrow battlefield may well 
lonely place. How can help man’s sense 
purpose and social obligation survive this new 
isolation? 

The effects fear can powerful indeed— 
evidenced its usage both the Nazis and 
the Communists. However, there much which 
needs known before can fully understand 
the dynamics fear. Such understanding will 
permit protect our own troops from its de- 
bilitating effects and capitalize upon its effect 
any enemy. 

Shortly after the end World War II, 
publicity was given the army’s trend toward 
within its ranks. Perhaps the 
most widely publicized feature was the abolition 
this trend—a movement back toward the traditional 
“spit and polish” approach. Such shifts policy 
indicate lack knowledge concerning the most 
effective structure military organizations—con- 
cerning the type education, organization, and 
leadership which will cause men fight effectively 
with feeling common purpose and mutual 
pride. 

While all these problems under “morale” have 
been pondered military men for hundreds 
years, they remain basically psychological prob- 
lems. And such can bring them both our 
technical know-how and our abilities obtain in- 
formation which not now available. 


Education 


What the “age technological doing 
our officer personnel? Officers are required 


make decisions about equipment, about operations, 
about training. Sound decisions require 
degree technical competence. With all due re- 
spect our present generation officers, they 
not have the technical training make decisions 
these areas with confidence. They are uneasy; 
they must depend civilian technical advice and 
are unhappy their dependence. How should the 
next generation officers 


Peaceful Solutions 


While imperative that devote sub- 
stantial amount our energy the development 
effective military weapons, must never forget 
that the solution problems international con- 
flict does not necessarily have military one. 

Can preserve western culture more effectively 
capturing the hearts and minds mankind? 
this area seem clumsy and unsure 
foot. 

technology needs developed for this all- 
important area. Effective ways must found 
communicate American ideals and values 
many peoples and, turn, ways must 
found understand their needs and aspirations. 
Surely, this area where the skills 
terests psychologists can make major contribu- 
tion. 

Finally, nuclear weapons have radically altered 
the time scale for military operations. the cold 
war becomes hot and global, the time scale for 
military decision will not expressed years but 
days and the most weeks. There will 
time for research, for problem identification, data 
collection, and statistical analyses. The necessities 
science will become luxuries. will serve 
our country all, must while the war still 
cold. can only hope that our efforts will con- 
tribute some way prevent from ever getting 
hot. 


Received September 24, 1954. 
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THE APA PUBLICATIONS PROGRAM: STATUS AND 
PROSPECTS, 1955 


Lee Chairman, Publications Board, 


PauL Chairman, Publications Board, 


Managing Editor, APA Publications 


VIGOROUS program scientific publica- 

tion has been primary objective the 

American Psychological Association from 

its early days. journals have been acquired and 

enlarged, this program has grown that 705 

articles published during 1954, and the jour- 

nals had total 6,228 pages. Maintaining the 

high standards that have always characterized As- 

sociation publications enormous enterprise, in- 

volving host editors, editorial consultants, and 
Central Office workers. 

Several years ago the problems operating and 
planning for large business were recognized 
requiring more thought than the Board Directors 
free devote publications. For this reason, 
the old Committee Publications was expanded 
into Publications Board, which commenced func- 
tioning 1951 under the chairmanship Edwin 
Newman. 
general managing and program-planning body for 
APA publications, proposing appropriate actions for 


The Publications Board serves 


the Board Directors and Council Representa- 
tives, and giving regular guidance the Executive 
Secretary, who the business manager the 
publications enterprise. 

the course its work, the Publications Board 
has gained more complete perspective APA 
publications problems than was previously avail- 
The present statement was prepared the 
request the Council Editors, Publications 
Board, and Board Directors. preparing it, 
the writers have drawn upon the work the Pub- 
lications Board and its committees, and the 
reports the APA editors. Considerable use has 
been made the facts presented the reports 
the Council Editors (chairmen, Herbert 
Conrad, 1953, Laurance Shaffer, 1954). This 
article not, however, official report. ac- 
cordance with the request, presents personal im- 
pressions the publications scene, and indeed, 
the scene “behind the 


able. 


THE STATUS THE PUBLICATIONS PROGRAM 


Association publications make important con- 
tributions each month the advance psycho- 
logical thinking. The significance the materials 
being reported attested part the rapidity 
with which idea presented one investigator 
picked others who the original find- 
ings, that scientific compound 
themselves like the legendary dollar placed per 
cent compound interest 1492. Authors clamor 
for space the Association’s publications. When 
urged take particular manuscript elsewhere 
they often express disappointment even when the 
suggested outlet has substantial circulation and can 
expected place the contribution before the 
appropriate readers. 

Some aspects current psychological publica- 
tions arouse criticism, and particular attention has 
been given these difficulties the Publications 
Board. occasional critical review article, 
the Annual Review Psychology, deplores the 
quality contributions particular field. Com- 
plaints are made from time time that too little 
material published some topic wide in- 
terest, for example, research 
The Association’s publications, however, can 
only reflection the state the field. The 
editor ordinarily limited publishing the manu- 
scripts that come him. has recourse when 
receives insufficient material important 
area. with regret that reaches decision 
publish article containing recognized faults 
because the paper, even with its limitations, 
advance over previous thinking the field. 

The Publications Board has felt that one the 
most serious weaknesses present-day psycho- 
logical publication the absence outlets for 
lengthy monographs. Largely result finan- 
cial considerations, Psychological Monographs now 
tends publish only relatively short research 
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papers (roughly pages each); nearly all other 
journals are reducing articles average 
pages. This has certain advantages, but more sub- 
stantial contributions would often result 
author could prepare single, integrated report 
when major program work brought com- 
pletion. Presently, such programs are most fre- 
quently reported intermittent articles. The 
American Psychological Foundation intends de- 
vote funds the support monographic publica- 
tions soon has money available. Mean- 
while, the editor Psychological Monographs 
planning print somewhat longer monographs. 
Association publications may also evaluated 
terms their adequacy coverage con- 
temporary psychological interests. The Association 
has positive policy against monopolizing psy- 
chological publication, but attempting pro- 
vide some outlet its publications program for all 
types psychological contributions. appears 
that all areas are represented within the present 
program, can accommodated with minor 
modifications. Thus proposal establish 
separate journal for applied 
chology, human engineering, was rejected year 
ago, but discussions were held with the appropriate 
editors make sure that such studies can find 
home either the Journal Applied Psychology 
the Journal Experimental Psychology. The 
Association maintains journal the field 
measurement and statistics. However, the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin including papers that field 
which have general significance for research method. 
The Publications Board has expressed the tentative 
opinion that reports research training and 
educational psychology will soon require explicit 
representation among Association publications. 
The Association has repeatedly expanded its jour- 
nal program acquiring existing journals, and the 
Publications Board asked advise possi- 
bilities this sort they arise. Since decisions 
must often made hurriedly because unfore- 
seen circumstances affecting the current ownership 
journal, the Publications Board attempting 
predict Association needs. committee under 
the chairmanship Shoben, Jr. has drafted 
policies guide decisions any future proposals 
that the APA take over non-Association journals. 
Ideas for new journals are frequently presented, 
but the Publications Board submits any such sug- 
gestion slow and careful study. There are 


many reasons for caution establishing new jour- 
nals. Mortality statistics are high; the typical new 
journal flounders for few years while building 
subscription list and the meantime operates 
loss. Only the few journals which libraries 
will subscribe large numbers survive their in- 
fancy. Experience journal management shows 
that generally wiser expand established 
journal having well-satisfied subscriber list than 
start new title which must struggle win 
paying audience. 
scribed later section is, fact, the first at- 
tempt the Association found journal, save 
for Psychological Abstracts and the American Psy- 
chologist. 

turn now some the recurrent problems 
journal management with which Association 


The book review journal de- 


members should acquainted. 


EXPANSION PSYCHOLOGICAL OUTPUT 

The story the growth psychology the last 
decade familiar the point tedium. More 
students, more Association members, more research 
contracts, more jobs for psychologists, more prob- 
lems. which psychologists give their attention— 
and more publications. may that the expan- 
sion some all the other categories beginning 
taper off. But distension psychological pub- 
lication going become more painful before 
becomes less. Increase publication con- 
sequence other types expansion. The post- 
war students have completed their theses and wish 
publish them. 
chologists are their first jobs and are anxious 
establish reputations doing what they were 
trained do, namely, investigate 
The vast increases research support following 


Many these younger psy- 


the war established substantial programs in- 
vestigation, most which are just now reaching 
fruition which justifies extensive publication the 
general scientific public. may even anticipated 
that, jobs become more difficult find, there 
means bettering oneself. 

Editors and the Publications Board 
quently rueful about the fact that economic and 
prestige motivations play large part increasing 
the flow manuscripts. These manuscripts, how- 
ever, are the substance the science, and research 
itself motivated the human needs the re- 


searcher. Personal motivations often tempt 
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TABLE 


Journal 1948) 1949 1950) 1951 1952) 1953} 1954 


Journal Abnormal and 149 210 274 290 300 414 
Social Psychology 


chology 


and Physiological Psy 
chology 

Journal Consulting 108 193 213 211 226 246 


Psychology 
| 
Psychology 


Psychologie al Monograt hs 29 38 33 39 33 | 39 41 


*The American Psychologist not included 
contents made official papers. 
writer submit manuscripts earlier more fre- 
quently than scientific standards alone would urge. 
These same motivations usually make the author 
less than grateful for the editor’s wise suggestion 
that explore his hypothesis with greater thor- 
oughness before publishing. 

few facts and figures' the recent rise 
psychological writing are given Table These 
data, taken from reports editors, show clearly 
that the number manuscripts received has in- 
creased steady, and perhaps startling, rate, and 
shows signs abating. 

more manuscripts are submitted, either more 
must rejected their publication must 
longer delayed, long journal page allotments 
remain fixed. Table shows rejection rates and 
lags 1954, together with the size each the 
journals. The number pages available each 
journal each year set advance the Publica- 
tions Board and the Council Representatives, 
acting advice the Council Editors. Since 
the amount space each area thus fixed, the 
rejection rate largely determined the extent 
which manuscripts submitted exceed the capacity 
the journal. Rejection rates not appear 
high for the journals which are more concerned 
with the natural-science aspects psychology, 


1In some cases the 1954 data Tables and are not 
final, because the time this article was ready 
printed the editors had several pending manuscripts. 


partly because critical standards these fields are 
more explicit and authors submit fewer doubtful 
manuscripts. The Psychological Bulletin, Psycho- 
logical Monographs, and Psychological Review 
often attract papers which are meritorious their 
own right, but not fit within the defined range 
the journal. Since editors use all their space, 
change topical boundaries could alter rejec- 
tion rates. 

Lag fairly well under control present; under 
the best circumstances, cannot much less 
than six months allow time for editing, proof- 
reading, printing, and mailing. Recognizing that 
the figures Table are dated from first receipt 
manuscript rather than the time satisfactory 
revision the author, becomes clear that editors 
are doing remarkable job maintaining these 
averages. 

The reasons for rejection vary widely, course, 
and not fit neatly into set categories. The 
editors’ reports for the last few years show, how- 
ever, that most rejected articles were turned down 
inadequate trivial contributions. Others were 
judged faulty design. few were rejected be- 
cause unusually poor organization writing 
because excessive length, but these cases the 


TABLE 


a *ercent- 
Social Psychology 
Journal Applied Psy- 476 
chology 
Physiological Psychology 
chology 
Psychology 
Psychological Bulletin 612 


Total 705 


* Lag is the interval between date of first receipt of manuscript and 
date of publication except for Psychological Monographs for which it 
the interval between acceptance date and publication date. 

+ Does not include official or semi-official papers. 

Does not include supplement. 
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editors always invited revision. All the journals 
received some articles that were inappropriate 
their general purpose, and likely that articles 
rejected for this reason were published elsewhere. 
few articles were rejected each year simply 
not being suitable for publication scientific 
journal; most these articles were written 
persons who are not psychologists and who, per- 
haps, did not understand the nature the journals. 

Any increase psychological work presents over- 
whelming burdens for Psychological Abstracts, which 
must report promptly possible the substance 
every serious psychological article. The editor, 
Louttit, has recognized that excluding articles 
from Psychological Abstracts essentially narrows 
the scope what recognized psychology. 
also places serious handicap investigators who 
wish prepare comprehensive bibliographies 
topics the margins psychology. attempt 
still being made include every psychological 
article that can abstracted. has become 
clear that this cannot continued indefinitely, the 
Publications Board has worked with the editor 
defining the limits surveyed 

the volume psychological publication in- 
creases, the percentage psychologists who read 
the average article diminishes. The psychological 
profession the sad position the subscriber 
the New York Times Sunday edition, who never 
manages read all that interesting one issue 
before the next one delivered. There was once 
day when the psychologist could read every paper 
appeared. With the first wave expansion, 
was forced retreat skimming all the ab- 
stracts, reading only few journals. 
that luxury beyond recall. 


Now even 
one discussion 
inspired Publications Board problem, dozen 
capable research psychologists were asked give 
some information about their own reading habits. 
Although these men are among the most active and 
intellectually curious psychologists, only one 
person the group could claim read more than 
per cent the materials the journals sub- 
scribes to, let alone the remainder. This one ex- 
ception claimed read per cent the 
and gave his reason the fact that was trying 
keep up-to-date while preparing general text- 
book. evident that nowadays article 
read chiefly psychologists actively pursuing in- 
vestigations closely related topics. For the rest 
his knowledge, the psychologist depends heavily 
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secondary sources such handbooks and man- 
uals various areas psychology, and the 
Annual Review. Today’s journal author does not 
really communicate his findings directly the 
profession whole. 


PROBLEMS THE EDITOR 


The editor who daily finds the evidence the 
psychologist’s fertility his doorstep 
unenviable position. Editorships have always been 
highly respected positions. Editors our journals 
have been selected from among the distinguished 
members the profession and have added their 
stature the manner which they have con- 
ducted the journals. The position editor has its 
rewards, made clear the enthusiasm with 
which the editors speak the bright new manu- 
scripts they have received, and the vigor the 
whole field. The editor views privilege 
such intimate contact with tomorrow morning’s 
psychology. 

The Publications Board, observing the problems 
the editors from their reports and from cor- 
respondence with authors, has become much im- 
pressed with the less rewarding features the job. 
one Publications Board report put it: 

only slight exaggeration say that the editor’s 
stack 
(b) few letters from readers demanding 
know how could have overlooked this that fault 
what published last month, and (c) 


daily mail consists dozen new manu- 


scripts judge, 


good many 


letters from writers objecting because returned their 


almost spotless manuscripts for revisior 


Rendering decisions that will maximum bene- 
fit the profession difficult best; much 
complicated the recognition that each adverse 
decision will perhaps wound the contributor and 
will very likely open protracted and argumenta- 
tive correspondence. editor must, perforce, play 
God least sit judgment his peers. Aware 
that person can make confident value judg- 
ments, and aware that article with many tech- 
nical imperfections other 
worker virtue imaginative hypothesis, 
uneasy over many his decisions reject. 
author, his part, frequently takes nega- 
tive decision personal insult and reflection 
his calibre. 


some 


Editors have pressed steadily for larger page 
allotments. Even the quality manuscripts re- 


mained constant, the increased flow would require 
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larger allotment order maintain uniform 
standards. But editors report that the quality 
manuscripts actually rising, research technique 
Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology, for 
example, Editor McV. Hunt argues that would 
most unwise retain the present high rate 
rejection that area. made small study 
manuscripts received during one month, which 
reports follows: 

After the manuscripts most obviously defective were 
rejected, each the remaining was turned over 
psychologist, who authority the topical area con- 
cerned, with the request that judge whether the manu- 
script should accepted, whether should condensed 
ind what way, and whether and how should re- 
vised. These consultants counseled rejection only 
more, bringing the total rejections 10, one-third. 
They counseled that five accepted without change and 
two instances explicitly urged that the author not 
asked condense further. For the remaining articles 
they recommended ultimate acceptance after revision and/or 

The point that these consultants recom- 
mended the rejection only one-third the manuscripts 
received during December; the usual procedure necessitates 


ct 


ing nearly two-thirds. 


Many the articles rejected Association jour- 
nals later are accepted non-Association journals, 
ind, course, the reverse process occurs. 
Much the editor’s difficulty arises because 
conflict between two policies. One policy 
would try limit Association journals those 
papers which make substantial and distinguished 
contribution their field. This would rule out 
preliminary reports, speculative papers, minor elab- 
orations, and great many other articles now pub- 
lished. Such policy unpopular with many 
readers, particularly because the belief the 
clinical and social fields that fresh ideas are im- 
portant contribution even before they 
stantiated adequate investigation. the ex- 
perimental field, there somewhat less variation 
the technical elegance contributions, but the 
editor must judge which topics should given 
space when many articles good quality compete. 
editor properly reluctant make choices 
this character, since impossible say 
which results will later prove important for scien- 
tific theory. 

The alternative policy would regard the 
journals archives whose purpose store all 
material not definitely unsound, without attempting 
judge real contribution.” The editors are 
inclined think that present page allotments force 
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them toward the more judgmental policy, whereas 
the proper development science requires that 
every sound contribution should able reach 
other scientists interested the same problem. 

While the editor’s role umpire widely recog- 
nized, the Publications Board has been impressed 
also with his role teacher. Shaffer states, 
“the editors regard their major task educative, 
not censorial. They devote much time and effort 
helping author revise his paper achieve 
conciseness with gain clarity.” Even with 
definitely unsound manuscript, the editor almost 
never confines himself simple with 
regrets.” realizes that the rejected paper 
often the first effort psychologist who might, 
with guidance, later develop into able con- 
tributor. Therefore, the editor often goes great 
lengths indicate why the paper unsuitable, 
what ideas the paper seem worthy develop- 
ment into further investigations, and how the 
author can increase the probability acceptance 
his next manuscript. The editors embark upon 
this effort because conscience they cannot 
otherwise. But this attempt adds many hours 
the editorial burden. More than that, when 
editor gives definite comments rejected manu- 
script, the author much better position 
reply argumentatively than when 
rejection slip sent. Because they are dealing with 
the most energetic and ambitious research psy- 
chologists and because they are communicating the 
basic principles research and writing, the editors 
are one the most significant sources post- 
doctoral education for psychologists today. 

The Publications Board adheres the firm rule 
that will not review scientific editorial decision. 
The conscience-wracking decisions the editor are 
difficult enough any: case, without the threat 
being second-guessed referral board. The 
proper recourse for author who feels that his 
manuscript has been unjustly turned down 
submit some other journal. The Publications 
Board does review general policy issues which are 
raised either the editors Association 
members. 

editor’s term six years, with the possibility 
one re-election. During 1953, John Darley 
was elected editor the Journal Applied 
chology, and 1954 Brewster Smith was elected 
editor the Journal Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology. 1955, editors are chosen for the 
Journal Experimental Psychology, Journal 
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Comparative and Physiological Psychology, and the 
new book review journal. The Publications Board 
will receive nominations from any interested per- 
son. Nominations are solicited from Division presi- 
dents and other Association officials. The resulting 
compilation gradually reduced the Publica- 
tions Board, and finally names are ranked ballot 
the Publications Board. After ranking com- 
pleted, the chairman the Publications Board asks 
each the top-ranking persons willing 
serve elected Council. 

recent years large number nominees have 
declined stand for election. This conse- 
quence the burden the editorial job and 
the fact that the persons best qualified for editor- 
ships often have other heavy commitments and 
responsibilities. far, the Publications Board 
has been fortunate obtaining excellent nominees, 
but there always threat that the Board may 
unable locate enough suitable persons for 
editorial slate. 

1953 the Council Representatives, Pub- 
lications Board recommendation, voted $1,000 
annual honorarium for each editor. This would 
low payment, indeed, converted hourly 
rate for services rendered. viewed partial 
recompense for supplementary income the editor 
might otherwise earn, and expression ap- 
preciation for his efforts. 


MANAGEMENT AND FINANCES 


The complexity the journal operation may 
illustrated description events the month 
March when the Journal Specific Psychology 
(let call it) publishes one its six yearly is- 
sues. The March issue the press and will soon 
ready for binding and mailing. The printer 
has received the reprint orders from the APA of- 
fice and making plans print and mail the re- 
prints soon possible, though often happens 
finds cannot schedule work them until 
May. Meanwhile, galley proofs for the May issue 
have been read the authors and returned the 
editorial Here they are checked again, with 
special attention the niceties format and style. 
The proofs are measured, pagination planned 
fit the material most economically, adver- 
tisements are placed, and the galleys and table 
contents are mailed the printer. May page 
proofs will come back about three weeks for 
final checking, and then this issue, too, will 
ready for the press. Also during late March work 


begins the July manuscripts which have just 
arrived from the editor. Each journal has its own 
specifications for type face and sizes, for table 
arrangement, and for all other details involved 
transforming typed manuscript into 
printed article. The manuscripts are marked 
required for the Journal Specific Psychology, 
examined sure that they follow the style 
prescribed the APA Publication Manual, and 
read carefully for grammatical and punctuation 
errors. Occasionally, this last reading reveals in- 
consistencies content, and the authors are queried 
about them. About this time, reservations are 
made and copy received for May advertisements, 
which must sent the printer the first 
April. the business side the operations, new 
subscriptions from members and nonmembers con- 
tinue received. These are entered the 
subscription records, Addressograph plates are typed 
and filed correct geographical order, and, when 
necessary, invoices are prepared and mailed. The 
printer’s bill for the last issue the journal comes 
in, checked for accuracy, and then paid. Re- 
print bills also arrive, and invoices are sent the 
authors. The January issue the journal has 
turned out contain several articles that are 
interest great many readers, evidenced 
the many orders for single copies being filled the 
APA’s order department. The office also busy 
making the 300 address changes received during 
the month, and new Addressograph stencils are 
being cut. 

While all this flurry editorial, business, and 
printing activity proceeding apace, the editor 
the journal, miles away his more-or-less secluded 
desk University City, faced with fifteen-inch 
stack manuscripts—a cumulation over week 
two during which has been attending his 
university duties. Now will settle down for 
few days and try read everything. About ten 
inches material represent new manuscripts. 
each these will make tentative judgment. 
the article not obviously faulty justify 
immediate return either with rejection re- 
quest for alteration, will one two edi- 
torial consultants. The returns from the editorial 
consultants will stream back varying rates. The 
present stack contains six reports from editorial 
consultants. These will now back the author 
with the editor’s final decision, with his request 
that the manuscript altered certain particulars 
and resubmitted. The final four inches consist 
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manuscripts revised the authors which now must 
re-examined determine whether needed cor- 
rections were made, and sometimes, discover 
that the revision the author has made his pro- 
cedure clear that previously unrecognized errors 
have become apparent. special delivery package 
arrives containing “early publication” article 
that the author has been revising; now ac- 
ceptable form and the editor transmits the 
editorial office for inclusion the May issue. 
also devotes little time his file accepted 
manuscripts and making tentative plans for the 
September issue. 

While the editor’s thoughts are next autumn, 
4,000 offices around the country the new March 
journal its fresh green and white cover has just 
been delivered. Two thousand readers have filed 
immediately the shelf, 500 readers have placed 
the shelf after scanning the titles and authors, 
1,490 have placed the table where they 
keep their 
and ten psychologists have carried the journals 
read. Three these read the whole 
way through, and one finds paper which renders 
obsolete half the work has been doing for the 
past year and provides many suggestions for 
this program work that spends the rest the 
evening revising and extending his new manuscript 
intended for the Journal Specific Psychology. 

Multiply this activity nine (and add the 
enormous work the office) and the re- 
sult reasonably good picture the journals 
process. 

What, may well asked, does all this publica- 
tion activity cost and what accrues the Asso- 
ciation? The first, and somewhat unsatisfactory 
answer, that almost impossible say with 
any degree precision just how much the journals 
cost the APA how much money they bring into 
its treasury. Journal activity inextricably 
intertwined with all other APA functions that 
sharply defined cost analysis succeeds slicing 
the pie into several pieces but does not really show 
how the wedges fit together. The question—often 
asked—whether the APA supports the journals 
the journals support the APA present un- 
answerable. Here are some specific reasons why 
this so. Because Association must maintain 
address list and prepared make mailings 
the entire membership, mechanical addressing 
system needed; the same list used for ad- 
dressing journals. The APA has finance office 


handle its dues records and other income and ex- 
pense accounts; the same office keeps the books 
the journals. The fact that there combined 
“subscriptions and membership clerk” also shows 
how the journals are integral part the APA 
operation. is, course, possible make some 
general statements about publication finances, rec- 
ognizing always that the spotlight focused 
only part the whole APA financial scene and 
that the shadows are many other closely linked 
activities. 

matter how the APA’s finances are viewed, 
evident that publications make large 
percentage both the income and the outgo. 
1954 total APA expense approximately 
$405,000, journal printing bills alone amounted 
about $165,000. stipends, salaries, supplies, and 
other “overhead” items for editorial, subscription, 
circulation, and business operations are added, this 
figure would raised well over $275,000. 
the income side, subscriptions brought $133,000, 
with subscriptions from APA members amounting 
$53,000 and from nonmembers (mostly libraries) 
$80,000. Members pay only half the “retail” 
price for journals—and they subscribe Club 
and receive all the journals, they pay less than 
third the regular price; this one the primary 
advantages belonging the APA. There have 
been suggestions recent years—especially 
other societies who face similar problems pub- 
lication finances—that members the societies 
should pay the regular subscription prices for their 
journals and, this way, “subsidize” communica- 
tion their science, but our Publications Board 
has shied away from this. only the income from 
subscriptions considered, appears that the APA 
lost close $142,000 its journals. But must 
remembered that only seven journals receive 
subscription income from members. expenses 
and income are adjusted account for this fact, 
the results show that the journals are breaking even 
and maybe even showing slight “profit” (in 
quotes because the APA nonprofit organiza- 
tion) depending how much overhead assigned 
them. Three journals (American Psychologist, 
Psychological Abstracts, and Psychological Bul- 
letin) all members for part their dues. 
Here, again, example the intermingling 
journals with general APA finances. possible 
for bookkeeping purposes allot certain portions 
the dues each these three 
journals, but such allotment does not show 
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whether these journals are making losing money. 
obvious, though, that costs mount and dues 
stay constant, higher percentage dues going 
support these journals. 

Although the state publication finances not 
too precarious, there have for several years been 
ominous rumblings the horizon. Along with the 
general inflation after the war came great increase 
printing costs, and these costs show signs 
leveling off. entirely likely that during 
1955 they will rise about per cent more. 
addition, since 1950 the APA has leaned away from 
the concept amateur editors, and has set 
central editorial office with its attendant salaries 
and other expenses. Some the editors say that 
the volume work the journals such that 
they could not continue without this assistance. 
The tremendous expansion 
mitted has also necessitated more secretarial help 
for the editors, and because few universities these 
days can pay for such extracurricular help, the 
APA must foot the bill. 

These inflations costs, one might argue, are 
cause for alarm, for such burgeoning society 
the APA, costs up, there will more 
members subscribe to, and thereby ‘support, the 
journals. But look the circulation figures 
Table reveals that more members not neces- 
sarily mean more subscriptions. fact, for most 
the journals the percentage 
scribing, well the absolute number, shows 
slight trend the downward direction. Moreover, 
although printing costs have increased considerably, 
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there has been only small increase subscription 
prices. 

Money from subscriptions is, course, not the 
only source publication income. Sale single 
issues and back volumes brings tidy and 
welcome sum about $18,000 annually. record 
keeping, mailing, and other expenses the APA’s 
order department are deducted, these sales amount 
“profit” about $13,000. The APA has 
inventory over 300,000 back issues, some 
which are stored the various printers and others 
the APA headquarters. These individual copies, 
going back far the 1894 volume Psycho- 
logical Review, are potential source revenue 
but, with other inventory stock, they represent, 
literally, only paper value until someone buys 
them. And they grow older and more volumes 
become incomplete, their sales value gradually 
lost—except perhaps rare books collectors’ 
items. 

Advertising $14,000 
after printing costs and other expenses are de- 
ducted, the net about $10,000. 
per cent the advertisements appear the 
American Psychologist, the others being scattered 


brings about year; 


Approximately 


small numbers other journals. Increased use 
advertisements has often been mentioned one 
simple way easing journal finances, but there 
are certain limitations. The journals actually have 
very small circulation for advertisers who are 
accustomed thinking terms hundreds 
thousands readers. Also, most APA adver- 
tisers are publishers psychological books and few 


TABLE 


SUBSCRIPTIONS APA JOURNALS 


Member Subscriptions* Nor iber Subscripti 
1951 1952 | 1953 1954 1951 1952 1953 1954 
American Psychologist 10,190 10,869 11,407 12,135 642 738 768 713 
Journal Abnormal and Social Psy- 3,215 3,273 3,279 1,601 1,687 1,778 1,774 
chology 
Journal Psychology 1,983 2,073 1,903 1,908 1,622 1,689 1,756 1,732 
Journal Comparative and Physio- 1,464 1,548 1,453 1,477 570 562 
logical Psychology 
Journal Consulting Psychology 2,793 2,928 2,784 2,731 972 1,055 1,139 1,179 
Journal Experimental Psychology 1,517 1,643 1,598 1,633 861 876 929 904 
Psychological 10,007 10,759 11,281 12,002 1,762 1,868 1,842 
Psychological Bulletin 8,854 9,988 10,727 11,633 901 944 1,021 976 
Psychological Monographs 1,775 1,821 1,643 1,622 488 519 575 558 
Psychological Review 2,477 2,750 2,758 2,756 1,076 1,162 1,236 1,224 
| | 
* Includes subscriptions from Foreign Affiliates and members of the Student Journal Group because they pay the same subscription prices as 


APA members. 
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them have large advertising budgets. the 
more favorable side, although the circulation 
small, narrowly specialized; someone who 
trying sell something that only psychologists 
will want need can find better place ad- 
vertise than the psychological journals. But 
there are relatively few items interest psy- 
chologists alone. Probably the best way get 
more advertising money for the journals in- 
crease circulation. Another way, but one that will 
take time and money least the outset, 
plan and carry out systematic campaign for get- 
ting more advertisements and trying widen the 
scope the kinds advertisements carried the 
journals. 

These sources income all come from journal 
subscribers and readers; another source 
authors themselves. Authors Psychological Mon- 
ographs have for many years been carrying part 
the burden publication possible reason for 
the brevity many monographs). present 
they pay per cent the printing costs, about 
$3,000 year. addition, for the past few years 
other authors have been able buy “early publica- 
tion” paying the printing costs their articles. 
The phrase “early publication” (sometimes called 
“immediate” publication), most 
readers and authors know, used indicate that 
article added the next issue journal 
the printer, without waiting its turn terms 
receipt date. were not for the restriction 
the size (actually the budget) the journals, 
each accepted manuscript could into the next 
issue the journal. But for the past several years 
acceptable manuscripts have been submitted 
such rate that backlog accumulates and results 
lag publication. But when author says 
willing shoulder the cost printing, his 
article can added the journal with very 
great effect the expenses and effect the 
manuscripts. There was much debate 
few years ago over the merits, and even the ethics, 
giving precedence—in terms publication date 
—to authors who could afford pay. However, 
since the practice has been followed, has been 
found that most early publications are paid for 
institutions, rather than individuals, and may 
argued that publication but one step—the 
culminative step—in research, for which adequate 
funds should provided. Early publications now 
contribute about $8,000 year the APA, with 
the likelihood that this amount will increase the 
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idea allocating research funds for publishing 
expenses becomes more common. general, the 
Publications Board believes that early publication 
practical and successful way get more mate- 
rial ‘published almost cost members 
subscribers. 

the expense side the ledger must added 
two additional items. Until 1954 was customary 
charge authors for one-half the cost any 
“extra” composition their articles, i.e., for tables, 
figures, special formulas, mathematical material 
requiring special work the printer. But for 
long time many had believed that was unfair 
charge author because may have summarized 
his results brief table rather than taking 
several pages text present them. The Publi- 
cations Board pondered over this inequity and de- 
cided recommend the Council Representa- 
tives that these costs spread over all authors 
charging flat rate $1.25 per page for every 
article. The Council emphatically rejected this 
proposal, and then also voted away with the 
charges for extra composition. Authors now pay 
only for the cost their own alterations proofs. 
This action decreased the publication income the 
APA about $4,000 year, but clearly benefited 
those who publish. 

Another, and final, source expense, the fifty 
gratis reprints supplied all authors (except 
authors who are paying for early publication). 
These reprints are not really “free” the sense 
costing nothing; the APA pays the printers for 
them, but gives them the authors. These re- 
prints cost the APA about $2,500 year. few 
years ago, upon recommendation the Publica- 
tions Board and Board Directors, the Council 
voted not provide these gratis reprints. year 
later this action was spontaneously and vigorously 
reversed when members the Council raised the 
question and clearly indicated that they wished 
have authors receive these reprints. This vivid 
example the fact that the actual and ultimate 
management the journals the hands the 
APA membership itself, and that they are really 
responsible for publication policies. 

summary, then, during the last few years 
expenses the journals have steadily mounted, 
and the former comfortable margin between ex- 
penses and income has shrunk. Probably the best 
way keep the program financially solvent 
increase income, and greater circulation the most 
direct route, short raising dues subscription 
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prices. The increase expenses 
mainly from the general inflation all costs, but 
also from the addition new activities and serv- 
ices and the elimination some items that for- 
merly brought income. quite unlikely that 
these expenses can decreased without drastic 
changes the character the Association’s jour- 
nals and whole publication program. 


CURRENT AND FUTURE PROGRAM PLANNING 


The Association’s publications require not only 
watchful eye their present operation, but per- 
haps more important, they demand planning for 
next year, and the year after—and for ten and 
twenty years from now. The Publications Board 
has, accordingly, set procedures for looking into 
the future and for making plans for efficient 
and imaginative publication program years 
come. brief description the purpose and ac- 
tivities the committees the Board will show 
the nature some these plans. 

many respects, the committee whose work will 
probably most evident the next several months 
the Committee Plans for Journal Psycho- 
logical Book Reviews (E. Boring, Alice Bryan, 
Irion, Louttit, Kenneth MacCorquo- 
dale, Donald Taylor, Lorraine Bouthilet [ex 
and Edward Girden, chairman). re- 
sult numerous suggestions both APA mem- 
bers and editors, the Board its 1954 spring meet- 
ing recommended that the Association start new 
journal devoted the publication reviews. Be- 
fore coming this decision, the Board sent ques- 
tionnaire random sample 500 APA members 
and received per cent replies favor the new 
journal, and then its meetings delved into de- 
tailed consideration the proposal. The recom- 
mendation was endorsed the Board Directors 
and September 1954, the Council Representa- 
tives voted “approve principle the suggestion 
that APA establish Book Review Journal, re- 
view books, films, and tests, publication com- 
mence 1956, possible.” Although exact specifi- 
cations have not been drawn up, tentative plans call 
for journal whose general purpose will pro- 
vide evaluations current books, tests, films, ap- 
paratus, and such other material may appro- 
priate. Reviews books now appearing four 
other APA journals will amalgamated the new 
journal, though if, for some special reason, edi- 
tor wishes run review his journal, will not 
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prevented from doing so. Having journal de- 
voted solely reviews will, the Board feels, result 
more comprehensive coverage the psychologi- 
cal literature. new journal always financial 
gamble, but the Publications Board anticipates 
that journal reviewing books immediately after 
they are published will very popular with librari- 
ans and thus will have good chance soon ob- 
taining high circulation. This journal may, also, 
appeal advertisers. During 1955 the Board will 
continue make more detailed plans for the new 
journal, including the nominations for editor, and 
will welcome suggestions from all APA members. 

The Stand-By Advisors for the Psychological 
Abstracts (Grant Dahlstrom, William Estes, 
Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., chairman) have been 
appointed work with the editor problems 
scope the Abstracts. Hoc Committee 
the Psychological Abstracts (R. Elliott, 
Louttit, Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., Boring, 
chairman) has prepared set guiding principles 
used determining which materials should 
abstracted. These principles are the form 
six-step scale ranging from those articles and 
books that should definitely included down 
those ‘that might the first eliminated. 
Recent format changes have made unnecessary, 
least for the present, the use these principles. 
According present estimate, the use Varitype 
composition, unjustified margins, and offset print- 
ing has reduced the cost about per cent with 
per cent increase amount material. The 
Abstracts problem is, for the time being, not 
pressing, but the psychological literature grows, 
the squeeze will again on. Moreover, some APA 
members have expressed dissatisfaction with the 
“cheap” appearance this highly respected, pres- 
tigious journal and this feeling prevalent, the 
APA may have decide between handsome 
journal with fewer abstracts and less attractive 
journal with more abstracts. Or, there may 
other solutions. Throughout the coming years, 
therefore, the Board will continue study the 
Abstracts, especially its costs, and would like 
receive comments and opinions from members about 
this journal also. 

line with the policy continuing review and 
study each APA journal, there Committee 
Future Plans for Psychological Monographs and 
Psychological Bulletin (Herbert Conrad, Wayne 
Dennis, Robert Holt, Gardner Lindzey, Robert 
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Thorndike, chairman). The problem length 
monographs has already been mentioned. The 
cost separate publication many short mono- 
graphs per volume also being examined. General 
policies the Bulletin are being discussed see 
meeting the needs the profession and 
“automatic” journals sent all APA members. 
The Committee Future Plans for the Journal 
Experimental Psychology and the Journal 
Abnormal and Social Psychology (F. Geldard, 
McV. Hunt, Arthur Melton, Victor Raimy, 
Farber, chairman) has come face-to-face with 
the speedy growth these two journals. The Jour- 
nal Experimental Psychology appears monthly 
two volumes, with annual page allotment 
800 pages. Beginning 1955 the Journal Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology has been increased 
two volumes with bimonthly issues and annual 
allotment 816 pages. Journals this size— 
especially when the page allotments represent only 
the accepted manuscripts—put 
load their “leisure-time” editors. Several possi- 
bilities for solving the problem have been con- 
sidered: One split these journals into several 
smaller journals with narrower topical boundaries. 
But then arises the further problem how build 
decent-sized subscription list, for each smaller 
journal would undoubtedly appeal limited 
audience. Moreover, the fads and fashions 
science result changes the most popular topics 
for research and publication; group journals 
that seems sensible today might not all 
suitable for the research topics tomorrow. An- 
other suggestion has been elect editor-in-chief 
and elect also—or perhaps have the editor ap- 
point—several area editors. But here the Board 
has listened arguments about the division 
responsibility and the probable necessity pro- 
viding stipends for each area editor (and when 
recalled that the APA journals now have about 
120 consulting editors, stipends for all would 
small item). The Board and its committees are 
moving rapidly possible try achieve some 
reasonable solutions, but the complexity these 
problems means that they will with for 


while. 

committee assigned the task Rearrangement 
Subscription Clubs Daniel. Donald Meyer, 
Robert Watson, and Harold Seashore, chair- 
man) has been studying non-APA subscription 
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clubs. For some time the APA has offered groups 
journals prices lower than the total individual 
subscriptions, but the committee’s analysis these 
subscriptions showed that the clubs were not really 
selling many journals. This led the recommen- 
dation that the club subscriptions abolished and 
that their place, and for the same purpose, 
simple discount system established. This com- 
mittee continuing work ideas for promoting 
subscriptions, one the best ways help the 
APA publication business. 

The Committee International Aspects Pub- 
lication Psychology (George Albee, Wayne Den- 
nis, Robert MacLeod, Gardner Murphy, Roger 
Russell, Theodore Newcomb, chairman) has be- 
gun the difficult, far-reaching job studying psy- 
chological publications throughout the world. They 
are asking such questions as: How many foreigners 
subscribe American publications? What can the 
APA facilitate exchange scientific informa- 
tion across national boundaries? What can done 
foster America’s knowledge psychology 
other countries? And on. This long-term 
program, but one that undoubtedly great 
significance. 

Finally, its discussions plans, the Board 
has become increasingly aware that deal intel- 
ligently and creatively with the APA publication 
program, must have more basic information about 
scientific communication, and therefore has ap- 
pointed Committee the Study Scientific 
Communication (Lorraine Bouthilet, Lee Cron- 
bach, McV. Hunt, chairman). This committee 
setting rather extensive research project deal- 
ing with all aspects communication science. 
Realizing that journal publication only one way 
that scientists communicate with each other, 
trying see how the journals fit into the whole 
communication system and analyze and study 
the characteristics this system. also plans 
study the many new proposals for different ways 
handling publication that have been received 
recent years; investigate new technical develop- 
ments, such microcards, microfilm, 
fax, learn something about readership habits and 
motivations for publication. taking this deeper 
and broader look into the whole area scientific 
communication, the Board hopes ultimately de- 
velop program publication that will provide 
maximum benefit and satisfaction all psycholo- 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD SPECIAL LOYALTY OATHS 


BRITOMAR HANDLON 
Rockford College 


the spring 1951 the authors had the op- 
portunity examining some detail the at- 
titudes and backgrounds number per- 

sons who had declined sign one both two 
special oaths then required the University 
California and compare these with comparable 
data from sample persons, similar other 
respects, who had signed both these oaths. 

the interests objectivity, and the sugges- 
tion persons whose judgment respect, have 
decided report our results without theoretical 
orientation interpretation. However, the name 
interesting reportage, might call attention 
the start one stereotype about which our data 
conceivably could interpreted throw some 
light. Here refer the commonly held notion 
that persons who against the current the 
times are young, immature, and still the throes 
adolescent rebellion against family and au- 
thority. This “accusation” was frequently made 
against the junior faculty (mostly graduate teach- 
ing and research assistants) who declined sign 
the special oaths. (The senior faculty who were 
“nonsigners” escaped this accusation, probably 
reason their professional reputation and years.) 
Our data, which course can generalized only 
with grave risk, suggest that this stereotype 
“young rebel” was not applicable the non- 
signers whom studied the University 
California. 


BACKGROUND LOYALTY OATH CONTROVERSY 


the summer 1949, the Regents the 
University California sent out special non- 
communist oath with the academic contracts for 


preliminary report this study was read the 
annual meeting the Western Psychological Association 
Fresno, California, April 25, 1952. 

generous interest Drs. Egerton Ballachey and 
David Krech was inestimable aid and comfort the 
authors carrying out this study. 
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and LESLIE SQUIER 
Reed College 


1949-1950. The covering letter implied that, 
order put the contract into effect, was neces- 
sary subscribe this special oath addition 
the constitutionally prescribed oath loyalty. 
Despite the fact that these contracts were received 
during the summer, when the faculty was dispersed 
for the most part, many persons returned their 
contracts without the special declaration. When 
the school year began, the matter the special 
oath became “hot” issue the Berkeley campus. 
There was talk “compacts” not sign; confiden- 
tial surveys were made what people were 
ing out” and how long and under what conditions 
they would continue hold out; was said that 
number the faculty entered into agreements 
resign masse any their number were 
fired for refusal sign the special declaration. 
The issue was much discussed the local press. 
The official position the faculty, insofar there 
was any, was that there were Communists 
the faculty and that they opposed the special 
declaration “on principle” violation 
tenure. secret ballot was taken which the 
faculty voted substantial majority that Com- 
munists should not teach. this basis, what was 
called the “Alumni 
This entailed rewriting the disputed special oath 
statement the contract and provided also for 
special hearings, conducted the Privilege 
and Tenure Committee the faculty, for persons 
who did not wish sign the contract that form. 
Approximately regular faculty 
quested hearings well undisclosed number 
nontenure employees (research assistants, teach- 
ing assistants, and lecturers). Unofficial tabula- 
tions the Non-Senate Academic Employees As- 
sociation (later called the Academic Assembly) put 
the number nontenure nonsigners around 80. 
The recommendations the Privilege and Tenure 
Committee, which conducted the hearings for regu- 
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lar faculty members, were presented the Regents. 
Favorable recommendations were made all but 
five the tenure the five cases “no 
recommendation,” charge Communism 
subversion was made.* The results the 
hearings the nontenure people were not re- 
ported the Regents. 

The Regents, two stormy sessions and 
close vote, refused consider the recommendations 
the Privilege and Tenure Committee, and all 
persons who had had hearings were given “last 
the employ the University, “understandings” 
tenure notwithstanding. this juncture, 
regular faculty members continued hold out and 
took their case court, while indefinite num- 
ber nontenure employees (mostly graduate stu- 
dents) also refused this last chance. Being 
nontenure status, they had recourse the 
courts. committee composed tenure and non- 
tenure faculty members was set which was able 
give limited financial assistance some 
these. However, number left school, presumably 
under financial duress. 

While the part the permanent faculty the 
California controversy well known, that the 
nontenure academic employees (mostly graduate 
students holding teaching and research positions) 
not well known, although some them gave 
their jobs, and some cases their professional 
careers, refusing sign the special oath re- 
quired the These persons excited 
our interest because the unique opportunity 
examine the attitudes people who had made very 
significant social decisions, with widespread result- 
ing effects their daily lives. Before our study 
was under way, the number these “nonsigners” 
was augmented when the State Legislature passed 
comprehensive special oath required all state 
employees (the Levering Act oath) which some 
persons the University refused sign. 


“no recommendations” were later reversed and 
favorable recommendations made all the tenure cases. 

every case the Regents made abundantly clear 
that they were not trying get rid any particular per- 
son, that all the disputed cases were welcome remain 
with the University—if only they would comply with the 
Regents’ requirements. 

more complete history the oath controversy the 
University California may found George Stewart’s 
Year the Oath (2). 


PsYCHOLOGIST 


METHOD 


Through the aid the above-mentioned committee and 
the non-Senate Academic Assembly, was possible get 
touch with almost all the nontenure employees (in- 
cluding nonsigners the State oath) who had not left the 
area. Aside from one outright refusal and two who could 
not cooperate within our time schedule, all known non- 
signers were interviewed. The total number interviewed 
was 26, and they constituted the final group nonsigners. 

second, comparison, group, composed nontenure 
employees who had signed both the Regents and the State 
oath, was drawn from the University Employees Directory 
for 1950-51. The directory had been cross-checked against 
the Directory for 1949-50 order eliminate all those 
who had not been employed before September 1949, 
which was the semester when the first Regents oath was 
requested. This was insure some comparability between 
the two groups. Since nonsigners did not seem 
randomly distributed among the various departments and 
schools the University, was first thought match the 
nonsigners with signers from the same departments. How- 
ever, since was assumed that nonsigners had direct 
influence attitudes others their own departments, 
this idea was rejected favor selecting sample 
signers which was representative the total population 
non-Senate academic employees the University the 
time the controversy. This was accomplished assign- 
ing random numbers the eligible names the Univer- 
sity Directory for 1950-51 (eligibility determined title 
and listing the previous year’s directory) and selecting 
every nth number such that final sample was drawn. 
From this list persons were finally interviewed. This 
constituted the group signers.® 

initial interview schedule was prepared which was 
pretested subjects. Two these were nonsigners 
who were understood leaving the University before 
would have our final run under way. Since there 
were few nonsigners available, had forego more 
extensive pretesting. The other were signers, including 
one reported being extremely pro-oath his at- 
titudes and whom included order get some idea 
how such person would react our schedule. The 
results the pretest indicated some rewording and changes. 
also became cautious about the use depth probes 
when was discovered that two our pretest signers 
had checked our relation the department psy- 
chology before coming the interview, and several seemed 
apprehensive and defensive during much the interview. 
However, the respondents our final sample were sur- 
prisingly cooperative, answering more fully and more 
detail than had anticipated. Many respondents 
both groups mentioned the good did them talk over 
the oath issues and their attitudes toward them 
relatively organized manner. Only one respondent re- 
ported being emotionally disturbed the interview; this 
was person who had signed the State oath after period 


From this list two noncitizens were excluded because 
language difficulties, three had been questioned pretest 
interviewing, and three refused participate. 
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severe financial hardship and long and active history 
opposition both oaths. 

All subjects were contacted telephone make 
appointment. The interview itself followed standard 
interview schedule open-end questions. The first block 
questions was not related oath matters. covered 
what the respondent expected doing professionally 
ten years, what thought the advantages and disad- 
vantages teaching were, what thought should the 
relationship between faculty and administration, the ad- 
vice would give friend considering job comparable 
the respondent’s own the University, and what rea- 
sons had for considering transferring from the Univer- 
sity, had ever considered it. 

Following this there was block questions the 
Regents oath, another the State oath, and final block 
the consequences the whole oath situation. Data 
about marital status, age, etc. were collected the con- 
clusion the interview. 

When approximately two-thirds the interviews had 
been completed, was decided administer the Cali- 
fornia Public Opinion Study attempt 
measure authoritarian attitudes (1). Those respondents 
already interviewed were asked complete these forms 
our office, and all people subsequently interviewed were 
given the scale the conclusion their interviews. 
was necessary have some scales returned mail. 
F-scale scores were obtained for nonsigners and 
signers. 

preliminary code was made for the schedule, 40% 
the interviews were then coded and code revised. 
Fach author coded half the interviews, plus three the 
first ten and thereafter every fifth one the inter- 
views. This afforded opportunity check coder agree- 
ment and adjust differences code interpretation. All 
the data from single interview were recorded single 
code card. sample items from the questionnaire 
given below (for all items full probing with nondirec- 
tive questions was indicated). 


“Buffer” items: 


What would you like doing your profession 
ten years from now? 


What would you say are the advantages college 
teaching career? 
suppose you have seen certain disadvantages 


teaching. What would you say are the main dis- 
advantages far you are concerned? 


II. “Oath” items: 


you look back over the last year and half 

dispute about oaths and contracts here the Uni- 

versity, what for you has seemed the basic 

you think there have been any other issues in- 

volved, don’t you think so? 

seemed some people that there was some differ- 
ence opinion some issues the oath and con- 


The scale went through several revisions. The sched- 
ule used here consisted the items that were included 
Form and Form the California Public Opinion 
Study questionnaire. 
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tract controversy, between the senior and junior 
faculty. Would you comment this? Have you 
been aware anything else? How you feel 
about these differences? (If indicated.) 

III. “State oath” items: 

Would you say the issues involved the State oath 
requirements are identical with those involved the 
Regents’ requirement, would you say there are 
differences 

How you think people here the University 
have reacted the State oath? you think they 
have reacted differently the State oath require- 
ment than the Regents’ requirement? Why 
you think that so? (If indicated.) 

RESULTS 

Similarities and agreements between nonsigners 
and signers. some areas nonsigners and signers 
were quite similar. There were significant dif- 
ferences the number men and women each 
group, the number holding the degree, 
the length time the employ the University, 
types jobs held, length time graduate 
school, socioeconomic background. (See Table 
for exact frequencies.) 

However, the nonsigners were married, 
compared the signers. The average age 
the nonsigners was 28.7 and that the signers 
27.4; although both groups had been graduate 
school comparable time, the nonsigners were al- 
most two years older the time they obtained 
their degrees. These differences, all con- 
sistent indicating the greater maturity the non- 
signers, were not significant above the 15% level. 

many areas opinion our two groups were 
close agreement. these areas the combined 
groups may thought representing sample 
the graduate student population the Univer- 
sity. The areas general agreement were the 
following: 

Both groups stated that the oath issue was 
great interest and concern the campus popula- 
tion, least above the undergraduate level. Some 
may themselves have been genuinely indifferent 
(those who claimed indifference seemed try- 
ing not become involved, were apologetic 
about their indifference). 

They felt that Communism—whether Com- 
munists should teach this campus—was not 
issue. That is, they felt that one (except pos- 
sibly the uninfluential non-Senate group) was main- 
taining unequivocally the right teach regardless 
political orientation affiliation. 
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TABLE 


SIMILARITIES BETWEEN SIGNERS AND NONSIGNERS* 


Number with undergraduate work 

Semesters graduate school (average) 
Jobs held 

Teaching assistant 

Research assistant 

Lecturer 

Other 
Time elapsed since (average 4.9 yrs. 3.33 yrs. 

June 1951) 
Male 
Female 
Average age 27.4 28.7 

3.7 
Married, without children 
Married, with children 
Family income 

under 

under $10,000 

over $10,000 
Religious background 

Catholi 

Jewish 

*No these d ' each significance wl calculated by 


They felt that the lack unity among the 
faculty was most significant element 
faculty’s losing the fight against the oath. And 
despite the favorable lower court decision, almost 
all felt that the faculty lost the fight. 

They felt that campus opinion (undergradu- 
ate) was profaculty for the most part. Though 
some the student body might indifferent, 
was not thought that appreciable portion the 
campus was pro-Regent pro-oath. 

They thought the general public pro- 
oath and pro-Regent. 

Also, the public press was felt pro-oath; 
the campus paper and one local paper were con- 
sidered anti-oath. 

They thought that the non-Senate group felt 
more strongly, was least more vocal, than 


the faculty. 
They felt that the Regents retracted agree- 
ments which the faculty had accepted good faith. 


PsYCHOLOGIST 


There was general condemnation the “maneuver- 
ings” the Regents. 

Also, the over-all effect the University was 
considered unquestionably bad. 

10. Both groups were well acquainted with the 
black-listing professional organizations, the loss 
outstanding professors, the dropping courses, 
and lesser extent, the refusal noted scholars 
accept positions the University. 

11. The details the State oath (Levering Act) 
were much less well known than the Regents oath; 
differences between the two oaths were unclear 
many, although all the signers had necessarily 
signed both. Both groups felt that the State oath 
roused much less interest and concern campus. 

12. The lower court decision was known every 
interviewed subject, although few knew more than 
that upheld the litigant faculty members. All 
were aware that was not final decision and 
would probably appealed higher 

Differences between nonsigners and signers. Our 
interviews yielded much material how our sub- 
jects perceived many aspects the oath situation, 
but very little material personality structure that 
could handled statistically. For example, among 
the nonsigners had expected find some 
“martyrs,” some “rugged who ob- 
jected being told what do, and some highly 
integrated, well-organized personalities. con- 
trast, expected the signers more repre- 
sentative the norms our society far per- 
sonality structure went. Unfortunately our sample 
was too small yield statistically significant dif- 
ferences when subgroups were formed. 

Some the differences which were significant be- 
tween nonsigners and signers are summarized 
Table 

the particular question the loyalty oath 
controversy California, the nonsigners felt more 
often (18 nonsigners, signers) that the nontenure 
group had taken more principled stand than the 
regular faculty group, even though quite few 
them were not otherwise enthusiastic about that 
organization. 

The nonsigners also reported the regular fac- 
ulty being timid, confused, divided more often 
than did the signers (19 nonsigners, signers). 


this writing the District Court Appeals decision 
has been upheld the California Supreme Court, and the 
Regents have been ordered reimburse the reinstated 
faculty for lost time. The Regents are preparing appeal. 
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TABLE 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NONSIGNERS AND SIGNERS 


Variable est p* 
=26) 

taken more principled stand 
than the regular faculty group 

timid, confused, divided 


political freedom held the 
main issue the controversy 
(versus local power struggle, 
quarrel, etc.) 
the Regents oath 
demned for its role the con- 
troversy (versus evaluating seg- 
nents persons differentially) 
had considered transferring 


another university 
for considering transferring 
the oath controversy occurred 
the first block 
items the third item) 
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Chi square used, employing Yates’ correction. 


The two groups differed what they per- 
ceived the major issues the controversy. 
More nonsigners (22 saw basic civil lib- 
erties the major issue stake the University 
controversy while most signers saw the major issue 
one tenure power struggle between the 
Regents and the faculty—issues seen peripheral 
the nonsigners. 

The nonsigners (26 13) much more fre- 
quently thought the State (Levering Act) oath was 
“worse” than the Regents oath its implications 
for restricting freedom thought. 

Not only did our two groups see different 
things, but they saw different way, the non- 
signers tending more differentiated their per- 
ceptions some areas: The nonsigners saw 
more issues than the signers. They mentioned 
average three issues involved the oath con- 
troversy compared average two men- 
tioned the signers. The nonsigners were not 
general their condemnations were the signers. 


That is, the signers condemned were disap- 
pointed the whole faculty for its part the 
controversy more often than the nonsigners (10 
3). The nonsigners would thus seem differ- 
entiate more, and more specific 
evaluation the role the faculty. 

Both nonsigners and signers had considered 
transferring another University approximately 
equally often during their graduate studies (22 
nonsigners, signers). However, the signers gave 
greater variety reasons. The nonsigners could 
see only the oath reason. The controversy 
and their part would seem have channeled 
focused their perceptions the value the 
University around the oath issue the exclusion 
other criteria (19 nonsigners mention it; only 
signers). 

The nonsigners tended “see where 
signers did not. This illustrated the fact that 
oath references were significantly more salient for 
the nonsigners the first block nonoath re- 
lated questions (12 nonsigners mentioned the oath 
the third item; signers). 

addition these differences, which may 
considered differences perception, there evi- 
dence that lends support the common sense no- 
tion that the nonsigners were different from the 
signers certain important motivational ways. 
While significant difference was found between 
our two groups with respect socioeconomic back- 
ground, length time school, other differ- 
ences were found which were statistically significant. 
(See Table 3.) These were: 


Nonsigners more often came from “liberal” 
homes (10 1). 

Nonsigners more often (12 classified 
themselves politically liberal (I.P.P., Liberal 
Democrat, Socialist being given their political 
preference). 

Nonsigners more often (18 preferred 
Wallace Thomas the 1948 national election. 

The scale was devised measure 
sonality syndrome (made such tendencies 
submissiveness authority, aggressiveness toward 
the weak, conventionality, and projectivity) which 
correlates with fascist ideology. Since university 
students have almost universally been found 
more liberal than the average the general popu- 
lation, were not optimistic about finding dif- 
ference between our two groups. While the results 
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TABLE 


POLITICAL PREFERENCES AND CHOICES 


| 


Republican One both parents same subject 
Democrat Different from subject 
Liberal Democrat, IPP, Socialist Don’t know, don’t state for parents 

self 
Don’t state 
Noncitizen 
(Liberal affiliation significant the 
level) 
Subjects’ 1948 Presidential Choice Report Parents’ 1948 Presidential Choice 
Dewey One both parents same subject 
Truman 
Don’t state Don’t know, don’t state for parents 
(Wallace-Thomas choices are significant 
.1% level) 
Report Parents’ 1948 Presidential Choice 

Dewey 

Truman 

Split Dewey-Truman 

Wallace 

Thomas 

Don’t state, death 

Noncitizen 


Note.—Two who state presidential choice parents give political preference parents IPP making the number 
“‘liberal’’ families 10, a difference between the two groups which is significant at the 1% level. 


showed both groups below the norms given 
the authors the scale, and the predicted 
liberal direction, the nonsigners were markedly less 
authoritarian than the signers. The average was 
1.88 for the former and 2.73 for the latter, differ- 
ence which was significant better than the .001 
level confidence. 

seems certain that these differences antedate 
the oath situation. And would seem safe say 
that the greater differences total personality 
structure which these obtained differences hint 
are causally related the perception and whole 
reaction the oath situation. 

Public communication media have tended 
characterize the campus liberal immature, young, 
rebellious, and rather hopelessly idealistic, inexperi- 
enced the affairs the world, impractical, and 
coming either from wealthy underprivileged 


families. This sort stereotype the make-up 
the college liberal had been applied the non- 
signers. While this study was not designed test 
the validity this stereotype, some the data 
collected bear directly this. 

First, note that the two groups not differ 
significantly socioeconomic background. Then, 
has been noted that the average age the non- 
signers greater and that this group includes more 
married people than the group signers. Although 
these differences not reach significance, they 
seem make the contrary hypothesis untenable. 
Also, the nonsigners report their political prefer- 
ence harmonious with that their parents 
fully often the signers. There evi- 
dence here the “rebel reaction,” least 
take the reports our respondents face value. 
There was equally high agreement with parents 
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choice candidate the 1948 presidential 
election. Nonsigners reported higher agreement 
with their parents the specific issue the oath 
controversy than did the signers (though this dif- 
ference was not statistically 
ther, nonsigners and signers alike agreed that 
opinion campus favored the nonsigners’ stand 
the oath opposed the Regents’ position (al- 
though slightly higher percentage the non- 
signers reported this). Five nonsigners felt that 
off-campus opinion was anti-oath, while signer 
did. The former also reported more activities, 
meetings, and discussions about the oaths than did 
the latter, particularly the State oath. All this 
does not confirm any simple “rebel reaction” in- 
terpretation nonsigning, since the nonsigners 
saw their families and general campus opinion 
agreeing with and supporting them some extent. 
The few “eager” signers our sample stated that 
they felt they represented unpopular minority 
campus, and were somewhat self-conscious about 
their attitudes. The few signers who reported be- 
ing indifferent the oath situation were defensive 
and apologetic for their lack interest issue 


they felt had been great concern the majority 
graduate students well the faculty. 

terms our data, the most that can said 
about the possible source motivation for non- 
signing that more the nonsigners came from 
politically liberal homes, which would presumably 
provide greater emotional support for their action. 
any event, there evidence for either 
“rebel reaction” “young and hypothe- 
sis. However, only intensive personality-cen- 
tered study could begin determine what the dif- 
ferences were that made our two groups, which are 
similar socioeconomic background and many 
their perceptions the controversy (see early 
part this report) react differently when 
came signing not signing the controversial 
oaths. 
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APPLICANTS FOR FELLOW STATUS: 1956 


ISTED below are the names 164 Associate 
members the APA who are applying for 
Fellow status, together with the names 

the divisions through which they are applying. 
The list printed here accordance with Council 
action September 1952 revising procedures for 
Fellow applicants. 

action has been taken these applications 
the divisions, nor the APA Membership ‘Com- 
mittee. 

from this list that the divisions will make 
their nominations. August 1955 each divi- 
sion will submit its preliminary nominations. 
the annual APA convention September 1955 each 
division will submit its final list nominees after 
the divisional business meetings. These final nom- 
inations, together with recommendations from the 
APA Membership Committee, will considered 
the Board Directors, and list Associates 
recommended for transfer Fellow status will then 
from the Board the APA Council Repre- 
sentatives for vote. Fellow status for those elected 
will become effective January 1956. 

The deadline for filing applications with the APA 
office was January 1955 for applicants who 
wished consideration the September 1955 annual 
meeting. The deadline for those wishing con- 
sideration the September 1956 meeting will 
January 1956. that date applicants will 
need file with the APA Central Office (Attn: 
Membership Committee) one copy the Uniform 
Fellow Blank for each division through which they 
are applying. The necessary blanks and instruc- 
tions should obtained from the appropriate divi- 
sion secretary (listed the inside front cover 
the November 1954 American Psychologist). 


Abrams, Elias Nelson, Division Clinical Psychology; 
Division Psychologists Public Service 

Abramson, Leonard S., Division Clinical Psychology 

Altus, Grace Thompson, Division School Psychologists 

Ammons, Robert Bruce, Division Experimental Psy- 
chology; Division Educational Psychology 

Anikeeff, Alexis Michael, The Society for the Psychological 
Study Social Issues Division APA); Division 
Industrial and Business Psychology 

Applezweig, Mortimer Herbert, Division Experimental 
Psychology 

Aronson, Marvin L., Division Clinical Psychology 


Ash, Philip, Division Evaluation and Measurement; 
Division Industrial and Business Psychology 

Baker, Leigh, Division Counseling Psychology 

Barber, Waymah Brasell, Division Clinical Psychology 

Barnett, Gordon James, Division Clinical Psychology 

Barnette, Warren Leslie, The Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study Social Issues Division APA) 

Barr, Estelle DeYoung, The Society for the Psychological 
Study Social Issues Division APA) 

3arry, John Reagan, Division Personality and Social 
Psychology; Division Clinical Psychology 

Bass, Bernard M., Division Evaluation and Measure- 
ment; Division Personality and Social Psychology; 
Division Industrial and Business Psychology 

Bechtoldt, Harold Palmer, Division Evaluation and 
Measurement 

Beier, Ernst Gunter, Division Clinical Psychology 

Berenda, Ruth W., Division Clinical Psychology 

Bernberg, Raymond E., Division Personality and Social 
Psychology; The Society for the Psychological Study 
Social Issues Division APA); Division In- 
dustrial and Business Psychology 

Berry, Richard Nash, Division Experimental Psychology 

Bindra, Dalbir, Division Experimental Psychology; Divi- 
sion Personality and Social Psychology 

Blatt, Benjamin, Division Clinical Psychology 

Blum, Lucille Hollander, Division Developmental Psy- 
chology 

Brandt, Herman Francis, Division Experimental Psy- 
chology 

Brown, Kenneth Basil, Division Clinical Psychology 

Bruce, Martin Marc, Division Evaluation and Measure- 
ment 

John M., Division Counseling Psychology 

Casner, Daniel, Division Clinical Psychology 

Coffman, Harold Coe, The Society for the Psychological 
Study Social Issues Division APA) 

Cohen, Jacob, Division Evaluation and Measurement; 
Division Clinical Psychology 

Cooper, Joseph Bonar, The Society for the Psychological 
Study Social Issues Division APA) 

Cotile, William Cullen, Division Counseling Psychology 

Dahlstrom, Grant, Division Clinical Psychology 

Davison, Arthur H., Division Personality and Social 
Psychology; Division Clinical Psychology; Division 
Psychologists Public Service 

Dawson, Joseph Green, Division Clinical Psychology 

Deemer, Walter Lorraine, Division Evaluation and 
Measurement 

Deese, James Earle, Division Experimental Psychology 

Denny, Maurice Ray, Division Experimental Psychology 

Dietrich, Donald H., Division Personality and Social 
Psychology; The Society for the Psychological Study 
Social Issues Division APA) 

Dudek, Frank Joseph, Division Evaluation and Measure- 
ment 
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Dymond, Rosalind F., Division Personality and Social 
Psychology 

Elkin, Albert, Division General Psychology 

Ely, Jerome H., Division Industrial and Business Psy- 
chology 

Feinberg, Mortimer R., Division Industrial and Business 
Psychology 

Fiedler, Fred E., Division Personality and Social Psy- 
chology 

Fisher, Jerome, Division Clinical Psychology 

Fitzgerald, Don C., Division Clinical Psychology 

Foster, Austin, Division Clinical Psychology 

Fredericson, Emil, Division Experimental Psychology 

Fuchs, Edmund F., Division Industrial and Business 
Psychology 

Furst, Edward Joseph, Division Educational Psychology 

Gewirtz, Jacob L., Division Psychology 
Division Personality and Social Psychology 

Gibb, Jack R., The Society for the Psychological Study 
Social Issues Division APA) 

Glatzer, Henriette T., Division Clinical Psychology 

Gordon, Thomas, The Society for the Psychological Study 
Social Issues Division APA) Division Clinical 
Psychology 

Gough, Harrison G., Division Personality and Social 
Psychology 

Granick, Samuel, Division Clinical Psychology 

Gray, John Stanley, Division Industrial and Business 
Psychology 

Grey, Alan Lewis, Division Clinical Psychology 

Griffin, Dorothy Park, The Society for ‘the Psychological 
Study Social Issues Division APA) 

Grossman, Searles A., Division Clinical Psychology 

Gurevitz, Saul, Division Clinical Psychology 

Gurvitz, Milton S., Division Clinical Psychology 

Hales, William Mansfield, Division Clinical Psychology 

Halpern, Florence C., Division Clinical Psychology 

Halpin, Andrew Williams, Division Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Hamilton, Mildred Eckhardt, Division General Psy- 
chology 

Hanvik, Leo Joseph, Division Personality and Social 
Psychology 

Harper, Robert Allan, Division Clinical Psychology; 
Division Counseling Psychology 

Harrison, Ross, Division General Psychology; Division 
Industrial and Business Psychology 

Hastorf, Albert H., Division Personality and Social 
Psychology 

Heine, Ralph William, Division Clinical Psychology 

Hill, Paul Leroy, Division School Psychologists 

Hirsh, Ira Jean, Division Experimental Psychology 

Ho, Ching-Ju, Division Counseling Psychology 

Holtzman, Wayne Harold, Division Experimental Psy- 
chology; Division Evaluation and Measurement; 
Division Personality and Social Psychology 

Irion, Arthur Lloyd, Division Experimental Psychology 

Jacobs, Robert, Division Evaluation and Measurement 
Division Counseling Psychology 

Jaspen, Nathan, Division Evaluation and Measurement 

Jenson, Ralph Ezra, Division General Psychology 


Jones, John Hall, Division the Teaching Psychology 
Division Counseling Psychology 

Jones, Margaret Hubbard, Division General 
Division Experimental Psychology 

Kahn, Lessing Anthony, Division Military Psychology 

Kahn, Theodore C., Division the Teaching Psy- 
chology; Division Clinical Psychology 

Kalinkowitz, Bernard Nathan, Division Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Kimber, Morris, Division Clinical Psychology 

King, Henry Eugene, Division Experimental Psychology 

Kirk, Virginia, Division Developmental Psychology; 
Division Clinical Psychology 

Klopfer, Walter George, Division Clinical Psychology 

Lifton, Walter M., Division Counseling Psychology 

Linnick, Ida, Division Counseling Psychology 

Lockwood, Wallace Victor, Division Clinical Psychology 

Maccoby, Nathan, Division Personality and Social Psy- 
chology; The Society for the Psychological Study 
Social Issues Division APA) 

Macdonald, Gordon Lundy, Division Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Mahl, George Franklin, Division Experimental Psy- 
chology 

May, Rollo Reese, Division Clinical Psychology 

McCary, James Leslie, Division Clinical Psychology 

McCue, Miriam Eugenia Crowley, Division Clinical 
Psychology 

McKeachie, Wilbert James, Division the Teaching 
Psychology; The Society for the Psychological Study 
Social Issues Division APA) 

Michal-Smith, Harold Division Clinical Psychology 

Miller, Daniel Robert, Division Psy- 
chology; Division Personality and Social Psychology; 
Division Clinical Psychology 

Nolan, Esther Grace, Division Educational Psychology 
Division School Psychologists; Division Counseling 
Psychology 

Osborne, Robert Travis, Division Educational Psy- 
chology; Division Counseling Psychology 

Osterberg, Wesley Harold, Division Industrial and Busi- 
ness Psychology 

Paulsen, Alma A., Division Clinical Psychology; Division 
School Psychologists 

Paulsen, Gaige Brue, Division Counseling Psychology 

Pearse, Robert Francis, Division Industrial and Business 
Psychology; Division Counseling Psychology 

Perkins, Charles Callahan, Jr., Division Experimental 
Psychology 

Phelan, Joseph Gerard, Division Clinical Psychology 

Pilgrim, Francis Joseph, Division Experimental Psy- 
chology 

Pollaczek, Penelope Pearl, Division Clinical Psychology 

Prosser, Don D., Division Counseling Psychology 

Reid, Lyne Starling, Division Experimental Psychology 

Reigert, Agnes Hodgson, Division School Psychologists 

Roberts, Amster Dudley, Division Clinical Psychology 

Rosenbaum, Max, Division Clinical Psychology 

Rowe, Lillian A., Division Psychologists Public Service 

Ruja, Harry, Division the Teaching Psychology 
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Rupe, Jesse C., Division Industrial and Business Psy- 
chology 

Sacks, Joseph Mervin, Division Clinical Psychology 

Sanderson, Herbert, Division Counseling Psychology 

Schachter, Stanley, Division Personality and Social Psy- 
chology; The Society for the Psychological Study 
Social Issues Division APA) 

Schafer, Roy, Division Clinical Psychology 

Scheidlinger, Saul, Division Clinical Psychology 

Schumer, Florence L., Division Clinical Psychology 

Schwartz, Bert David, Division Clinical Psychology 

Schwartz, Stanley Saul, Division Clinical Psychology 

Schwebel, Milton, Division Counseling Psychology 

Senders, Virginia Loftus, Division Experimental Psy- 
chology 

Shaklee, Alfred Barral, Division the Teaching Psy- 
chology; Division Experimental Psychology 

Shimberg, Benjamin, Division Evaluation and Measure- 
ment; The Society for the Psychological Study Social 
Issues Division APA) 

Shulman, Edward, Division Clinical Psychology 

Siegel, Paul Shafer, Division General Psychology 

Silverman, Hirsch Lazaar, Division Developmental Psy- 
chology; Division Educational Psychology; Division 
Maturity and Old Age 

Simmel, Marianne Lenore, Division General 
Division Clinical Psychology 

Singer, Martin, Division Clinical Psychology 

Sloan, William, Division Clinical Psychology 

Smith, Wendell Irving, Division the Teaching Psy- 
chology 

Stamm, John S., Division Experimental Psychology 

Stanley, Julian Cecil, Jr., Division Evaluation and Meas- 
urement; Division Educational Psychology; Division 
Maturity and Old Age 

Steisel, Ira M., Division Clinical Psychology 


Stewart, Barbara MacMichael, Division Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Stewart, Robert Silas, Division School Psychologists 

Stolurow, Lawrence Marmer, Division General Psychol- 
ogy; Division Experimental Psychology 

Swartzlander, Earl Eugene, Division Clinical Psychology 

Tasch, Ruth Jacobson, Division Developmental Psy- 
chology 

Thetford, William Newton, Division Clinical Psychology 

Tomlinson, Helen, Division Evaluation and Measurement 

Trumbull, Richard, Division Experimental Psychology 

Van Dusen, Wilson Miles, Division Clinical Psychology 

Van Krevelen, Alice, Division the Teaching Psy- 
chology 

Vik, Esther Stubbs, Division School Psychologists 

Weider, Arthur, Division Clinical Psychology 

Welsh, George Schlager, Division Clinical Psychology 

Wepman, Joseph M., Division Clinical Psychology 

Weschler, Irving R., Division Personality and Social 
Psychology; The Society for the Psychological Study 
Social Issues Division Division Industrial 
and Business Psychology 

Wimberly, Stan E., Division Evaluation and Measure- 
ment 

Wissel, Joseph William, Division Industrial and Business 
Psychology 

Withall, John, The Society for the Psychological Study 
Social Issues Division APA) 

Witryol, Sam Louis, Division Developmental Psychology 

Woo, Kun Kan, Division Developmental Psychology; 
Division Educational Psychology 

Wood, Edgar Otto, Division the Teaching Psychology 

Zachert, Virginia, Division Experimental Psychology; 
Division Evaluation and Measurement; Division 
Industrial and Business Psychology 

Zuckerman, Stanley B., Division Clinical Psychology 
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Comment 


The Proposed Book Review Journal 


The article entitled “Book Reviewing American 
Psychological Journals” Girden and Dennis the 
June 1954 American Psychologist was apparently de- 
ficient its failure take into consideration such 
clearly psychological journals Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement and Personnel Psychology, 
mention but two which come immediately mind. 
hasty perusal our index Volume (1952) and 
Volume (1953) indicates and books reviewed 
these two years. 

Quite apart from the deficiency the survey, 
seems that there are compelling reasons for reach- 
ing conclusions diametrically opposed those reached 
the authors. 

While true that the establishment book 
review journal APA would constitute reorganiza- 
tion its present activities, would require that the 
subscriber present journals either subscribe this 
new journal, which may carry large portion re- 
views which has interest, deprived the 
reviews books his field special interest which 
currently appear the journals which already 
subscribing. Apparently, there would reduction 
the subscription rates the present APA journals, 
and, necessarily, fee for the new journal. Thus sub- 
scribers would have charged for something that 
they are already receiving part their subscriptions 
other journals, while nonsubscribers would de- 
prived portion what they are paying for under 
their present subscriptions without any compensating 
reduction subscription rates. This seems manifestly 
unfair the members APA and other subscribers. 

The responsibility for book reviewing taken 
whole would seem least equal time demands 
and responsibility other editorships. This 
masterpiece understatement. Psychology, all 
recognize, becoming ever more specialized science. 
Few claim competence more than one its 
several areas. have adequate background decide 
which books and which books not merit review 
all the several fields psychology more than 
can reasonably expected any individual. the 
editor have the breadth acquaintance with psy- 
chologists the various fields that would necessary 
enable him judiciously select reviewers all 
the specialties. 

agree that the book review responsibilities any 
journal are sizable. Personnel Psychology has solved 
this problem creating the position book review 
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editor which full responsibility for this activity 
delegated. This feature the journal has been suc- 
cessfully operated first under the editorship the late 
Donald Sisson, then under John Rapparlie, and now 
the hands Robert Perloff. All these men have 
demonstrated the capacity competently evaluate each 
the books received and determine whether not 
merited publication. several occasions, their famili- 
arity the personnel field provided them with prior 
knowledge the advent important publication 
which they were able secure page proof and have 
reviewed very shortly after publication. addition, 
their familiarity with the special interests their col- 
leagues the personnel field has enabled them 
outstanding job selecting appropriate reviewers and 
prevailing upon them provide reviews. 

seems difficult understand how book review 
journal could operated without any pronounced in- 
crease the number pages that the APA now de- 
votes this function and still provide more com- 
plete coverage psychological books.” But even 
more than 179 pages per year were devoted this 
new journal, would most uneconomical venture. 
The average psychological journal (APA 
pendent) probably publishes excess 400 pages per 
year. While the composition and printing the 179 
pages would probably cost more than now does, 
the publication these pages separate journal 
(presumably quarterly) would most expensive. 
would estimate that the business management (i.e., 
handling subscriptions, correspondence, etc.) 
journal costs its publisher minimum $1.00 year. 
add this the cost cover, content, index pages, 
wrapping, separate addressing, and mailing, addi- 
tional $.50 per subscription would easily accrue. As- 
suming that 3,000 subscriptions could sold, this 
would represent cost the Association its 
members $4,500 for receiving the material for which 
they are already paying. 

book review journal were established could 
bring the APA the following disadvantages over the 
present system dividing reviews among the four 
journals: 

Central responsibility and consistent policy for 
book reviewing would impose upon the reviews the 
particular biases and emphases single individual 
whose particular specialized interests could not other 
than bias his emphasis. 

Provide less adequate coverage psychological 
books since single editor could master all 
specialties and would not likely the present 
editors the proposed specialized book review editors 
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fully aware the publications his areas 
specialization. 

Possibly decrease the promptness with which book 
reviews are published. large part the delay 
the publication book reviews stems from the difficulty 
finding competent reviewer willing perform the 
chore and then prodding him necessary complete 
it. specialized book review editor with his greater 
familiarity interests the personnel his field 
would, seems, more successful predicting which 
his colleagues would interested enough book 
review it. 

Cause greater inconvenience for readers re- 
moving book reviews from the journals they customarily 
read. Some readers, may assumed, will fail 
subscribe the book review journal. They, course, 
will deprived all the book reviews. Others, with 
specialized interests, will subscribe and will required 
pay for large number reviews books which 
they are not interested order receive the reviews 
the small number which they are. 

Psychologists will adding another journal 
their already groaning bookshelves and another profes- 
sional (though deductible) expense without actually 
getting for their money anything that they are not 
now already receiving which not now already 
available. 

TAYLOR 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Comment “Splinter Publications” 


With great deal interest, read Dr. 
communication the “Comment” section, May 1954, 
regarding publications.” While there can 
quarrel with the contention that the number pre- 
maturely published inadequately documented experi- 
mental articles should reduced, seems that 
the communication contains number misconcep- 
tions that concern the nature scientific method itself. 

our quest for adequately designed experiments, 
must not lose sight the fact that experimentation 
which results nothing more than the stimulation 
further research also plays important role scien- 
tific progress. Further, “the ordinary processes care- 
ful observation” rarely are fully satisfactory substitutes 
for experiment. well known that there often 
great deal disagreement what constitutes “care- 
ful observation.” Experiments such those which 
Dr. Wallin objects least make clear the nature 
the observations made, something which the term “care- 
ful observation” alone cannot do. Further, more jour- 
nal space would required purely descriptive ac- 
counts “careful observation” than experimental 


reports. 


must remember that there nothing magical 
about the mumber cases such. Such 
the homogeneity the distribution and the statistical 
confidence required enter into the determination 
optimum sample size. Some quantitative techniques, 
analysis variance, for example, can operate quite effi- 
ciently with relatively small numbers cases. 

Dr. Wallin overlooks the importance the “crucial 
experiment” scientific research. The simple well- 
documented experimental observation, casting doubt 
current generalization, may play important role 
scientific progress. 

somewhat puzzled Dr. Wallin’s proposal that 
editorial policy should adopted “rejecting all ex- 
perimental articles, however important and well con- 
ceived, unless the investigation based adequate 
number examinees. not quite clear what 
sort investigations may important and well con- 
ceived, and yet based upon number 
examinees. believe that the various editorial 
boards will continue reject those manuscripts that 
contribute neither new insights nor meet the criteria 
scientific method because neglect sampling prin- 
ciples experimental design. 

FRED MASSARIK 
University California 


Comment “Suggestions for Radical Change” 


Mitchell Berkun’s “Suggestions for Radical Change” 
the APA journals (Amer. Psychologist, 1954, 
have struck responsive chord me. His 
intriguing ideas seem both exciting and practical. The 
biggest problem would the complexity carrying 
out the system recommended, but once function for 
year, certain problems could perhaps ironed out 
result this initial experience. 

Factors improved Berkun’s system might include 
the following: 


article without “severing” parts adjacent material 
and finding the journal falling apart the “seams.” 

Many articles that one would never read because 
they are outside one’s specific related interests 
curiosity would not have purchased. 

Binding separates may prove cheaper than as- 
sembling and binding whole journals. four-page 
article. e.g., needs staple glue all.) 

The use separates rather than whole journals 
results quicker printing and dissemination those 
interested (as indicated Berkun’s coupon system), 
since the binding one article would not have 
delayed while others are printed. 

The front page each separate would identify 
the article and field interest, thus enabling one 
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file and find more quickly than possible with jour- 
nal which includes many articles, often unrelated 
field interest. 

The abstracts, written, Berkun suggests, the 
original authors for submission the same time the 
articles themselves, would save much year 
delay, which now often apparent. longer would 
article monograph have sent another 
person await his convenience and decision ab- 
stract it. 

Having all papers printed uniform size and style 
would save great deal printing costs, well 
enabling the purchaser bind them more easily, 
chooses, according subject matter (rather than, 
heretofore, according journal). 

HAROLD KENNETH FINK 
New York City 


Deceiving Experimental Subjects 


the April 1954 American Psychologist Vinacke 
expressed some concern over deceiving subjects ex- 
perimental investigations. here Minnesota have 
also been curious about some the facets using 
deceit. The following brief report survey 
among subjects who had actually been deceived 
experiment aimed getting some insight into how 
they felt about 


Students four sections our introductory experi- 
mental laboratory course were used subjects ex- 
periment (investigating the effect decision making 
subsequent reading preferences) which the students had 
been told that henceforth they could have choice the 
type examination, essay multiple choice, that they 
could take for grading purposes. This was not true, 
course. For the administration the survey question- 
naire the total group was split three ways: the “partial 
catharsis” group which cursory explanation 
purposes and procedures the experiment was given; 
the “full catharsis” group which very com- 
plete explanation all purposes and procedures was given 
together with opportunity for suggestions, criticism, 
and control group 44) who filled out the question- 
naire only, without taking part the experiment involv- 
ing deceit. 

The questionnaire itself was short (13 items), all five-re- 
sponse multiple choice with the responses supposedly repre- 
senting continuum from high positive high negative, 
and included the following attitude areas: (1) recommend- 
ing that friend take part experiment; (2) taking 
advanced course experimental psychology; (3) feel- 
ing toward psychology experimental science; (4) con- 


1The writer wishes express his appreciation the 
following people for their assistance conducting this 
project: Miles Tinker, Wallace Russell, Frances Clay- 
ton, Jarvis Bastian, Gerald Helmstadter, Lloyd Peterson, 
Walter Studdiford. All teach sections the introductory 
experimental laboratory course. 
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sideration shown subjects experiments; 
pating another study this type; (6) feeling toward 
the information gained such experiments; (7) being 
subject experiment without knowing that was 
experiment; (8) whether are sympathetic 
their students’ feelings; (9, 10, 11) emotional reaction 
the experiment; (12) instructor’s future action concerning 
experiments like this; and (13) the degree explanation 
that should follow experiments. 


brief, might summarize the results this way: 
found very little evidence that these subjects were 
disturbed being deceived. (The generality these 
findings quite limited course.) checked the 
significance the differences between the percentages 
for the three groups against each other, the percent- 
the 
significance tests made the first items, only 
were significant the per cent level. significantly 
greater percentage the partial catharsis group, 
compared the full catharsis group, held negative 
attitudes concerning whether instructors are sympa- 
thetic their students’ feelings. the item dealing 
with being subject experiment without know- 
ing that was experiment, significant differences 
were found between partial vs. control and partial vs. 
full, but not the expected direction. other words, 
significantly greater percentage the full catharsis 
group held negative attitudes this item com- 
pared the partial catharsis group. Also signifi- 
cantly greater percentage the control group held 
negative attitudes this item than did the partial 
catharsis group which was actually deceived. the 
basis this last significant difference, might specu- 
late that being deceived experimental subject 
more problem when viewed the abstract than 
when actually happens the individuals concerned. 

purely descriptive interest are the average per 
cents all negative responses for the three groups. 
not legitimate consider all these items together 
since they are certainly not getting general atti- 
tude but here they are anyway: partial 
catharsis group, 13.7 per cent; full catharsis group, 
14.6 per cent; and control group, 14.0 per cent. Also 
incidental interest this study are the responses 
item (degree explanation desired following the 
experiment). About per cent these subjects say 
they prefer the complete explanation all purposes 
and procedures. 


ages being negative responses each item. 


MACKINNEY 
University Minnesota 


Thorndike, Hunter, and the Delayed-Reaction 
Experiment 


his account his life Volume III the His- 
tory Psychology Autobiography, Thorndike 
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states the idea the delayed-reaction experi- 
ment (which has proved the most valuable 
methods studying animal mentality) came 
after two years work with animals” (p. 269). This 
surprising statement, since challenges the priority 
Hunter, who uniformly credited with the first 
published research employing the delayed-response 
method. 

Hunter’s report appeared Behavior Monographs 
1913. Thorndike does not give the title date the 
work which refers, but examination his publi- 
cations animal behavior indicates that was prob- 
ably referring some part his “Mental Life 
Monkeys,” Psychological Review Monograph Supple- 
ment which appeared 1901. 

The experiments which presume Thorndike 
alludes occupy only three pages his monograph. 
describes his tests follows: 


They were tests the animals’ ability form the habit 
going certain place reason having been car- 
ried there and securing food thereby. would leave the 
animal loose the room, and failed min- 
utes the place his own accord, would put him 
back his cage; did his own accord, would 
note the time. Then would take him, carry him the 
place, and feed him. After doing this ten times, would 
turn him loose again and see whether the idea being 
fed such and such place was present and active 
making him the place. 


Thorndike conducted these experiments with two 
cebus monkeys, called No. and No. The experi- 
ments covered five days, January 22-27, 1901. No. 
was tested four locations, No. three locations. 
each instance, indicated the preceding para- 
graph, the animal was carried times location 
before was released see whether not would 
return it. the critical trials (the first following 
transportations) animal No. succeeded two 
four trials, animal No. succeeded one three. 

his monograph, Thorndike says regard the 
results, “As they stand, stable judgments can in- 
ferred from them.” does not give any prominence 
these experiments the summary his mono- 
graph. The importance given them his auto- 
biography seems have been attributed retrospect, 
and was not indicated the time his original report. 

Did Thorndike invent the delayed-reaction experi- 
ment? His experiment resembles the delayed reaction 
important respect. cues provided the ex- 
perimenter, food, were eliminated, then the ex- 
periment required the animal respond cue not 
present the time his release, namely, his having 
been carried certain place. Responding ab- 
sent cue the essence the delayed reaction. How- 
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ever, the conditions Thorndike’s study differ sev- 
eral respects from Hunter’s conditions. Most impor- 
tant, the cue for the delayed response was given ten 
times, not merely once. Secondly, Thorndike made 
statement concerning the period delay about the 
animals’ behavior during this delay. not clear 
that possible cues arising from the experimenter 
from food were ruled out. Finally, Thorndike’s ex- 
periments, the trials were few that not pos- 
sible state whether not the animals’ successes 
were attributable chance. should noted that 
neither the term “delayed reaction,” nor any similar 
term, appeared the original report. Nor there 
any detailed analysis what the experiment required 
for its solution. view these facts Thorndike does 
not seem have been justified referring, 1936, 
the delayed-reaction experiment “the most valu- 
able methods studying animal mentality.” 

The preceding paragraphs were sent Hunter for 
his comments. July 1954, less than month 
before his death, Hunter replied follows: 


When Thorndike’s autobiography appeared, too was 
surprised his claim about the delayed reaction. The 
statement was obviously untrue that hard im- 
agine just what Thorndike had mind. was thor- 
oughly honest man who must the time have had some 
definite thing mind. However, scientists being criti- 
cal they are, Thorndike had formulated anything that 
was even good approximation the delayed-reaction 
problem, that fact would have been brought out over and 
over again after publication 1913. However, one 
other than Thorndike himself the passage which you 
quote has ever suggested that anyone formulated the prob- 
lem prior Carr who gave the job making the 
study for doctor’s thesis. 

From roughly 1900 1915 there was widespread in- 
terest the question whether not animals had ideas 
images. All the extant methods were considered and 
analyzed, 1912, monograph and none was 
found which could stand critical analysis. During the 
period 1913 1920, often talked and ate with Thorndike 
the APA meetings. time did ever imply that 
the delayed reaction was some kind amplification 
his own methods. 


Since Thorndike deceased, seems unlikely that 
will ever know precisely what had mind his 
reference the delayed reaction his autobiography. 
While the idea the delayed reaction may have oc- 
curred Thorndike 1901, seems clear that Carr 
was the first clearly express the idea, and that 
Hunter was the first demonstrate experimentally 
that some animals are capable performing delayed 
reaction. 

DENNIS 
Brooklyn College 
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Across the Secretary’s Desk 


Psychology, Psychiatry, and Legislation 


The APA Committee Relations with Psychi- 
atry and the Psychiatric Committee Relations 
with Psychology held joint meeting January 
and for the purpose clarifying the earlier 
proposal for joint agreement, some legislative 
and other matters, between the two APA’s (Secre- 
tary’s Desk, Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 
Each committee produced statement. The two 
statements are presented here. 

The Statement the Committee Relations 
with Psychiatry report the APA Council 
Representatives. has been distributed Coun- 
cil Members and Officers State Psychological 
Associations. 

The Statement the Psychiatric Committee 
Relations with Psychology was, February 20, 
officially accepted the Executive Committee 
the American Psychiatric Association. 

Our Board Directors and Council Repre- 
sentatives face the necessity making official re- 
sponse the joint proposal. They will 
the basis their own best wisdom and with the 
most intelligent guidance APA members can give 
them. 


STATEMENT THE COMMITTEE RELATIONS 
WITH PSYCHIATRY 


October 1954 the Committee Relations 
with Psychiatry the American Psychological As- 
sociation met with the Committee Relations 
with Psychology the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation. that time proposed agreement was 
drafted, involving “moratorium” certain types 
legislation, plan for the advancement other 
types legislation, and suggestions for further dis- 
cussion and research connection with problems 
mutual concern the two organizations. 

The immediate response this proposed agree- 
ment from various segments the American Psy- 
chological Association was extremely varied, rang- 
ing from complete endorsement opposition all 
counts. the main, objections centered around 


the following issues, some which may involve 
misperceptions the original proposal, may de- 
rive from unfortunate phrasing the original pro- 
posal. 


(a) That “moratorium” mainly commits 


psychologists inaction without any clear state- 
ment ways and means which their legal status 
can clarified. That five years represents 
too long period time. (c) That the agreement, 
entered into, should terminable shorter 
period time than one year. (d) That some 
clearer statement needed concerning the areas 
investigated. 

order meet the objections raised the 
original proposal our committee arranged series 
meetings January 21-23, first with our own 
new legislative committee under the chairmanship 
Dr. Stuart Cook, appointed our Council 
review the Association’s position matters 
legislation and social control, and then with the 
Committee the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion. 

The major purpose our meeting with the psy- 
chiatrists was establish some clarification the 
issues our joint resolution October 31, 1954, 
terms the questions raised various seg- 
ments the membership our Association. 
general, these questions focused the meanings 
given the phrase “mutually satisfactory 
certification procedures” and the phrase 
torium all legislative actions which would modify 
the relations between the two professions, except 
such actions may mutually agreed upon our 
two associations.” 

should noted that the action our com- 
mittee, making recommendations the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, came time when 
the Association itself was not entirely clear 
problems legislation and social control. Thus 
was that the Council, the New York meetings, 
established new group consider these prob- 
lems and report back Council for possible 
mail ballot this year. our present meeting with 
the psychiatrists have used for definitional pur- 
poses the categories established the Report 
the Committee Legislation the Conference 
State Psychological Associations, presented 
the New York meetings: 
mandatory certification; 
The American Psychological 


permissive certification; 
nonrestrictive licensing; 
restrictive licensing. 
Association already record rejecting this 
last category legislation. The definitions they 
appear that report are: 
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Permissive certification. This type legislation re- 
stricts the use particular title (certified psychologist, 
for example) persons who have met certain standards 
training and experience set examining board. 
Such legislation has the effect designating group 
well qualified practitioners. does not, however, prohibit 
anyone from practice long they not use the pre- 
scribed title. 

Mandatory certification. This kind certification 
applies larger group persons than permissive certifi- 
cation. attempts bring all members particular 
profession under the law limiting and controlling the 
use more general title such “psychologist” other 
terms “tending imply that such person practicing 
psychologist.” Such law requires that anyone holding 
himself out psychologist must meet minimum stand- 
ards training and experience set Board Ex- 
aminers. The law may may not include definition 
psychological practice. does not attempt control per- 
sons applying psychological techniques under other names 
unless such persons imply that they are “psychologists.” 
This kind law has the effect placing all persons claim- 
ing members profession under the control 
minimum standards established the profession but does 
not interfere with the work other professions even 
though they may using psychological techniques. 

Restrictive licensing. licensing law (as defined for 
purposes this discussion) defines profession terms 
its functions. effect, says “anyone doing these 
things is, ipso facto, practicing psychology matter what 
calls himself and comes under the purview the law.” 
Such law requires comprehensive and precise definition 
the practice the profession and prohibits anyone but 
persons licensed under the law engage such activities. 
This the pattern most Medical Practices Acts which 
begin with definition practice and restrict licensed 
physicians the exclusive right engage such practices. 
psychology great many our practices are engaged 
large numbers people quite outside the profes- 
sion. Psychological tests, for example, are widely used 
teachers, social workers, and personnel people; and inter- 
viewing counseling legitimate function number 
other professions. The Council Representatives has 
already adopted policy against such legislation for psy- 
chology the grounds that our profession must never in- 
terfere with the legitimate use psychological methods 
and techniques other professions. 

Nonrestrictive licensing. This type statute attempts 
define the practice the profession and restrict such 
practice qualified persons. does not, however, at- 
tempt make practice the exclusive prerogative par- 
ticular profession. Instead, specifically exempts other 
persons professions who may legitimately using cer- 
tain common techniques. Such bill licensing psycholo- 
gists, for example, would define the practice psychology 
and restrict this kind practice persons licensed 
psychologists except for persons engaging social work, 
school psychology, personnel work industry, members 
the clergy, physicians, etc. Such exceptions are written di- 
rectly into the law. This kind law attempts license 
psychologists without restricting the legitimate functions 
other persons professions. 


became quickly obvious, first our discus- 
sions with Dr. Cook’s committee and second the 
discussions with the psychiatrists, that “certifica- 
tion” and “licensing” can have little meaning ex- 
cept they are further defined the specific 
characteristics particular legislative proposal 
particular state setting. For example, the bill 
under preparation New York State called 
licensing bill and the legislation prepared New 
Jersey called certification bill, yet all essen- 
tial characteristics they fall the category 
mandatory certification legislation, defined 
the Conference report Since 
Association have already rejected the category 
restrictive legislation, our problem psycholo- 
gists reach agreement the most desirable 
forms legislation from the remaining three cate- 
gories. 

The definition nonrestrictive licensing given 
the Conference committee requires that any 
legislation proposed “define the practice the pro- 
fession and restrict such practice qualified per- 
sons.” was the consensus our committee that 
are not yet position “define the prac- 
psychology the way that would re- 
quired for legislative action. Furthermore, our 
meeting with our psychiatric colleagues, this issue 
definition arises again their concern that such 
definition practice will effect restrict the 
present activities either profession substan- 
tially alter the relations between the professions. 
Such restriction alteration would not ac- 
cord with our agreement study jointly the prob- 
lems effective collaboration and working rela- 
tions between the two professions and work for 
the promotion more constructive relationships 
between the two professions. Therefore, re- 
sult our recent discussions, are recommend- 
ing that legislative efforts carried the 
framework the definition “mandatory certifi- 
cation” the September report Council. This 
the definition which the psychiatrists also accept 
mutually satisfactory certification procedure. 
Such legislation, the spirit this recommenda- 
tion, should not this time attempt define the 
practice psychology the functions psy- 
chologists. 

this context pertinent report the ac- 
tions the Committee Relations with Psy- 
chology the American Psychiatric Association. 
First, they have accepted this definition legisla- 
tion and have agreed that, principle, current 
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legislation essentially similar the proposed New 
Jersey bill most appropriate our current pro- 
fessional development. This agreement made 
subject further study legal counsel assure 
that this legislation effectively certification in- 
volving protection title than en- 
abling act define and authorize specific func- 
tions and practices psychologists. Second, they 
have officially asked the President the American 
Psychiatric Association present the American 
Medical Association request that the present 
AMA position legislation for psychologists 
reconsidered the light the evolving collabora- 
tive activities our two committees. That letter 
has been written. Third, they have prepared for 
their own Council report this meeting and 
definition legislation that accord with our 
present view mandatory certification the ap- 
propriate form for local support. Fourth, they 
have agreed that, upon assurances effective col- 
laboration and consultation within state between 
psychologists interested legislation and medical 
colleagues, and upon advice legal counsel, state 
action pending bills should carried forward, 
and that the favorable position their national 
organization should made known ‘at the state 
levels. 

They ask that take under consideration sug- 
gestion add present legislative proposals the 
kind disclaimer clause regarding the practice 
medicine that now appears the legislation 
Georgia, 
Maine. this subscribe and recommend 
its implementation both Dr. Cook’s committee 
and the Council Representatives. 


Minnesota, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 


Such 
disclaimer clause should phrased after careful 
legal study the medical practices act and basic 
science act the state involved. 

view the substantial progress that has been 
made reaching agreement certain practical 
legislative issues, both committees now entertain 
genuine hope that eventual agreements can 
reached concerning “conditions genuine collabo- 
view this hope, and 
order provide the best possible climate for 
continuing the work the committees, again 
urge the American Psychological Association ac- 


ration with physicians.” 


cept our earlier recommendation suspend any 
legislative efforts which beyond the points, men- 
tioned above, which agreement has, last, been 
reached. this connection may call attention 


the fact that, following our joint meeting Oc- 
tober, the American Psychiatric 
cially agreed the suspension restrictive legis- 
lative efforts their side. 

have reviewed with our colleagues psychi- 
atry, the broader context social control, those 
parts our official APA policy embraced our 
code ethics and our statement relations 
with other professions that bear primarily our 
relations with the various branches medicine. 
These are found pages our policy state- 
ment, Psychology and Its Relations with Other 
Professions (1954). 

These principles provide, for our subsequent 
meetings with the Committee the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, the framework within which 
hope work out the other features our Oc- 
tober resolution, namely “the development 
program active exchange viewpoints, includ- 
ing the use official publications for this purpose, 
and the encouragement and joint undertaking 
will 
the task the two committees inform our re- 


surveys and research 


spective memberships the results those con- 
ferences and planning sessions they bear the 
wise and sound evolution our interprofessional 
relations. would our hope that substantial 
progress could made this front the near 
future. 

Your 


framework involving clear knowledge the pur- 


Committee wishes operate 


wishes, and aspirations members 
wish know 
whether our current discussions with the psychiatric 


poses, 


subgroups our Association. 


group insuring their support for mandatory certifi- 
cation, postponing restrictive efforts alter medi- 
cal practices acts, defining more clearly the areas 
for future discussion and research, reducing the 
duration the agreement, providing for greater 
the origi- 
nal proposal acceptable the eyes psycholo- 
should understood that good faith 


this situation will require us, during the period 


flexibility concerning termination, 
gists. 


research and investigation, abandon our efforts 
secure licensure legislation involving definition 
Quite apart from 
any wishes the part the psychiatric medi- 


our functions and practices. 


cal associations, your Committee believes un- 
timely pursue such aim. But need 


know how other members and groups within the 
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Association perceive the problem order that 
can proceed some type effective action. 
Chairman 
GEORGE KELLY 
NEvitt SANFORD 
RoBERT SEARS 
MILTON WEXLER 


STATEMENT THE COMMITTEE RELATIONS 
WITH PSYCHOLOGY 

The American Psychiatric Association approved 
principle the certification psychologists ac- 
tion the Executive Committee December 15, 
1951. Since then bills have been drafted intro- 
duced various states, described certification 
bills but differing substantially language and 
effect. 

number meetings have been held with repre- 
sentatives the American Psychological Associa- 
tion seeking clarification their legislative objec- 
tives. met again January The two 
Committees found that their recommendations 
their Associations would agreement regard 
the essentials acceptable certification bill. 

Our Committee defined satisfactory bill 
terms the following five points: 

issuance certificates qualified persons, who shall have 
the right use certain professional titles, such “certi- 
fied psychologist” “psychologist.” 

The law need not differentiate subspecialties psy- 
chology. 

The examining board should composed psy- 
chologists. 

The law should not include definition the prac- 
tice psychology. Such definition necessary 
licensure bill. not necessary certification bill, 
and its presence may make such certification bill equiva- 
lent licensure. 

The law should include clause such as: “Nothing 
this act shall construed give the right engage 
the practice medicine, any the other healing arts, 
these are defined the laws this state.” 

Bills which meet these five tests certifica- 
tion law may and doubtless will have many points 
difference. Some may merely create new title, 
such “Certified Psychologist,” and reserve for 
those qualified, leaving uncertified persons free 
call themselves may dif- 
ferences such matters qualifications, reci- 
procity, grandfather clauses, etc. While such dif- 


ferences are importance psychologists and 
may well result discussion among the various 
professions the state level, not consider 
that they are properly the concern the American 
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Psychiatric Association national organization. 

The two Committees reviewed bill proposed 
New Jersey 1954, copy which appended. 
was mutually agreed that this bill seemed 
meet all the criteria above, except for Point 
which should added. 

(It was agreed that the intent Section 
this bill, which the word “practice” occurs, re- 
lates unethical behavior and not definition 
the practice psychology.) 

certain states may legally necessary 
call such bill “licensure” bill. the content 
the bill rather than its title which determines 
acceptability. 

Each proposed bill must interpreted against 
the background existing state laws. The legal 
counsel state medical societies and the Bureau 
Legal Medicine the AMA may favor- 
able position render advice the effect 
the specific wording certification bills. 


The Executive Committee the American Psy- 
chiatric Association also passed motion, growing 
out the joint meeting the two 
committees, that copies Psychology and Its Re- 
lations with Other Professions, Ethical Standards 
Psychologists (Summary), and the newest di- 
rectory ABEPP Diplomates sent the mem- 
bership the American Psychiatric Association. 

Currently, the APA Committee Legislation, 
under the chairmanship Stuart Cook, working 
ahead rapidly possible the task given 
the Council Representatives—to formulate 
general policy recommendations legislative and 
other forms social control. That committee has 
had two meetings and plans two more before re- 
ports the Council Representatives. may 
may not possible for APA act the rec- 
ommendations the Committee Relations with 
Psychiatry before has acted the questions 
basic legislative policy—questions now being con- 
fronted the Cook Committee. Board and 
Council may wish settle first all major issues 
legislative policy. they may regard the agree- 
ment with psychiatry honorable compromise. 
not likely that either Board Council will 
act until APA members have had adequate oppor- 
tunity react the two statements presented 
above. 

There good possibility that next month this 
space can devoted topics other than legisla- 
tion and/or relations with psychiatry. 

SANFORD 
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Psychological Notes and News 


Mail addressed the APA members and members the Student Journal Group listed below has 
been undelivered because obsolete addresses (last known address shown). anyone knows how 


reach any them, please write the APA Central Office. 


APA Members 


Arthur Bailey 
1552 Quarles Street, N.E. 
Washington, 


Dorothy Bomberg 
126 North Camino Rael 
San Mateo, California 


James Brantley 
Box 
Emory University, Georgia 


Arthur Browne 

c/o Evaluation Service Center 
123 College Place 

Syracuse, New York 

Irving Budnoff 

Riverside Drive 

New York 24, New York 

Lt. George Kenner Cantrell 
Box 1264, OMS, Lowry AFB 
Denver, Colorado 


Beatrix Cobb 

4217 West Alabama 
Houston, Texas 
Edward Davies 
c/o Clinic. Box 787 
Pleasanton, California 
Lola Davis 
Apartado Postal 


Ciudad Valles, P., Mexico 


Sra. Miguelina Lopategui 
Division Research and Statistics 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Donald Denum 

1003 Pauline Street 
Pasadena, Texas 

William Eccher 

Philadelphia State Hospital 
Philadelphia 14, Pennsylvania 
Walter Finnegan 


Harris County Probation Department 


1225 Elder Street 
Houston, Texas 

Marilyn Frisch 

West 90th Street 
New York 24, New York 
George Hall 

3912 Cambridge Avenue 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Myron Helfgott 

120 West 58th Street 
New York, New York 
Wilbur Hubbard 
c/o Dan Clark Assoc: 
Oregon Building 
Portland, Oregon 

Carl Moore, Jr. 

1202 Cherokee 
Hollywood, California 
Gabriel Ofiesh 

Box 166 

Mather Field, California 
Jack Patten 

903 Arnold Way 

Menlo Park, California 
Eleanor Platt 

1903 Manitou Avenue 
Boise, Idaho 


Laszlo Radvanyi 
Querra Desp. 207 
Mexico, F., Mexico 


Anne Stauffer 


Army Hospital, Fort Clayton 


Panama Canal Zone 


Richard Thomas 
1001 North 21st Street 
McAllen, Texas 


Lorle Weeber 


Medical Library, University Hawaii 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
Elsa Whalley 
5125 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Jane Whitehurst 
Druid Gardens 
Palo Alto, California 


Donald Woods 
1549 Columbia Road N.W. 
Washington, 


Student Journal Group 


Sol Adler 

West Lake Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 

Randall Martin 

108 Edgewood 

Columbia, Missouri 

George Papanek 

1038 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


English Bagby Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
died January 14, 1955 the age 64. 


John Alfred Broxson the Atlanta Division 
the University Georgia died January 30, 
1955 the age 63. 


John Dickson Houston, Texas, died 
November 1954. 


Olive Ives, Regional Office, New 
York City, died January 30, 1955. 


Lowell Selling Orlando, Florida, died 
January 18, 1955 the age 52. 


John Gardner was elected president Car- 
negie Corporation New York the January 
meeting the board trustees. trustee the 
Corporation, has served acting president since 
last November and vice-president since 1949. 
Dr. Gardner joined the staff 1946 execu- 
tive associate. 
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Pemberton Johnson, for the past six years 
project director with the Educational Testing 
Service Princeton, New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed counselor with the testing and guidance 
division the Newark College Engineering, be- 
ginning July will also teach evening sec- 
tion personnel relations. 


Gerald Barnes, George Kish, and John 
Nichols have joined the faculty the Univer- 
sity Maine instructors the department 
psychology. 


The officers the Board Examiners Psy- 
chologists Maine for 1955 are Lillian Brush, 
chairman, and Douglas Glanville, secretary. 


Michael was given extension his 
Fulbright grant for the academic year 
upon the request the University Vienna, Aus- 
tria. lecturing industrial psychology 
the University, and also conducts seminar there 
for advanced students. now leave ab- 
sence from Mary Washington College the Uni- 
versity Virginia. 


Recent appointments Bucknell University in- 
clude William Carr and Harry Jacobs assist- 
ant professors psychology. 


Kenneth McCutchan has joined the faculty 
Texas Technological College assistant pro- 
fessor psychology. will assist Sylvan 
Kaplan, psychology department head, conduct- 
ing research the effect radiation the hu- 
man mind. Since 1951, Dr. McCutchan has served 
the psychology staff the Woman’s College 
the University North Carolina. 


Neil Warren will represent the APA the 
inauguration President Clark George Kuebler 
provost Santa Barbara College March 28. 


The psychology department San Fran- 
cisco State College consists the following full- 
time members: Louis Levine, director; Dan 
Adler, Richard Blum, Robert Dreher, David 
Freeman, Duncan Gillies, Jules Grossman, Lud- 
wig Immergluck, Shepard Insel, Albert Lepore, 
Henry Lindgren, Joseph Luft, Stephen Rauch, 
Hobart Thomas, and Ruth Thomson. Work- 
ing with the department part-time basis are: 
Betty Borenstein, Alice Breslow, Jerome Fisher, 
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Rob Stewart, Lionel Jackson, Lucy Lawson, 
Alma Leach, and George Sheviakov. 


Edith Obstfeld, formerly staff psychologist 
the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center New 
York City, has accepted the position school psy- 
chologist with The Public Schools, Lindenhurst, 
Long Island. 


Lewis Field joined the staff the Bluefield 
Mental Health Center Bluefield, West Virginia, 
September 1954 clinical psychologist. 


Eva Goodenough has accepted position the 
staff Southern State College, Magnolia, Arkansas. 


John Hogarty has been appointed the posi- 
tion chief clinical psychologist the Buffalo 
Children’s Hospital and Child Guidance Clinic. 
was formerly the staff McLean Hospital, 
Boston. 


Erick Yarchin has assumed the position 
associate superintendent charge classification 
and treatment the Washington State Reforma- 
tory Monroe. 


Alice Kruger now head psychologist the 
children’s unit, Southard Clinic, Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital. She was formerly psychometrist- 
instructor the Counseling Center the Univer- 
sity Maryland. 


Morton Goldstein was appointed director 
adult services for the United Cerebral Palsy Asso- 
ciations New York State, Inc., January 
1955. Mr. Goldstein was previously director 
guidance for the United Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tion Nassau County, Inc., Roosevelt, New York. 


Jerome Levin joined the staff the department 
psychology, Springfield State Hospital, Sykes- 
ville, Maryland, November 15, 1954. 


Michael Kaplan has joined the staff the 
Creedmoor Institute for Psychobiologic Studies, 
Queens Village, New York, where currently 
serving chief the experimental psychology 
laboratory. was formerly Public Health 
Service research fellow the National Institute 
Mental Health and lecturer psychology Co- 
lumbia University. Other psychologists the In- 
stitute’s multidisciplinary staff include Stanley Gra- 
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ham, head the clinical psychology section, Moss 
Rawn, and Angelo Vitanza. 


The Psychological Laboratories the Con- 
necticut State Hospital have recently undergone 
expansion personnel. Marvin Spanner the 
University California has been appointed senior 
clinical psychologist for the men’s admission serv- 
ice, and Leonard Phillipson Indiana Univer- 
sity has been appointed senior clinical psychologist 
for the continued treatment service. The remainder 
the staff consists Jules Holzberg, director; 
Abraham Zeichner, senior clinical psychologist 
and assistant the director; Salvatore Alessi, 
clinical psychologist for the out-patient clinic; 
Betty Beardslee, clinical psychologist for the 
women’s admission service. Interns for the year 
1954-1955 are: Nancy Allebach, Pennsylvania 
State University; Gerald Berenson, Yeshiva Uni- 
versity; Jack Esterson, University Connecti- 
cut; Doris Robbins, University Pennsylvania; 
Walter Vogtmann, Michigan State University; 
Gerald Wiener, Yale University. 


Yale University has announced that the Silliman 
Lectures will given this year Kenneth 
Spence, head the department psychology 
the State University Iowa. This will the 
first occasion which psychologist has presented 
this lecture series. general title Professor 
Spence’s lectures will “Behavior Theory and 
Conditioning.” his various lectures will dis- 
cuss such topics historical and modern concep- 
tions psychology; and 


classical instrumental 


conditioning; acquisition curves; theoretical 
model based conditioning curves; and the role 
magnitude and delay reinforcement in- 
strumental conditioning. The lectures, which are 
open all interested persons, will 


April 13, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22. 


given 


Harry Harlow the new chairman the 
division anthropology and psychology the Na- 
tional Research Council. succeeded Harry 
Shapiro, anthropologist, curator the American 
Museum Natural History, July 


Carroll Shartle has been appointed the 
National Medical Advisory Committee the Fed- 
eral Bureau Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
The committee will concerned with implement- 


ing the “disability freeze” provision the 1954 
amended Social Security Act. 
DEPARTMENT MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Clinical Psychology 


Murray Blacker has resigned from the staff 
Regional Office, New York, New York. 

Charles Bowdlear, graduate the 
Western University, 
has been appointed the staff Hospital, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Clifford Deutscher, graduate the Train- 
ing Program, New York University, has been ap- 
pointed the staff Hospital, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 

Robert Gibson, graduate the Train- 
ing Program, Penn State University, has been ap- 
pointed the staff Regional Office, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

John Gillespie, Jr., has resigned from the 
staff Hospital, Roanoke, Virginia, accept 
position with Rohrer, Hibler and Replogle. 

Holsopple has transferred from the 
position Chief Research Psychologist, Cen- 
tral Office, Washington, C., the position 
Principal Investigator, Lobotomy Research Proj- 
ect, Hospital, Perry Point, Maryland. 

Wilson Hunt, formerly Psychologist, Briggs 
Clinic, Boston State Hospital, has been appointed 
the staff Hospital, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Francis Jones has resigned from the staff 
Hospital, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Arnold Krugman has transferred from 
Hospital, Knoxville, Center, Martins- 
burg, West Virginia. 

Edith Lord, formerly Chief, Clinical Psychology 
Training Unit the New York area, has trans- 
ferred from position Educational Test 
Development Advisor with the Operations 
Mission Ethiopia under Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration. 

Roger Mick, graduate the Training 
Program, University Colorado, has been ap- 
pointed the staff Hospital, Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic, Chicago, Illinois. 

Louis Rutledge, former Trainee Penn 
State University, has been appointed the staff 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Training Program, Reserve 
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Anne Schwartz, graduate the Train- 
ing Program, University Minnesota, has been 
appointed the staff Hospital, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Jacob Sines, graduate the Training 
Program, Michigan State University, has been ap- 
pointed the staff Hospital, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 

James Stauffacher has transferred from the 
position Chief Clinical Psychologist, Hos- 
pital, American Lake, Washington, the position 
Chief Research Psychologist, Central Office, 
Washington, 

Robert Wirt has resigned from the staff 
Hospital, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Nicholas Anderson Bond, Jr., University 
Southern California, has been awarded the fifth 
grant-in-aid for graduate student research 
made the Britt Foundation, Inc., through Psi 
Chi, national honorary society psychology, ac- 
cording Max Meenes, chairman the Psi Chi 
Britt Award Committee. The study for which the 
award was made “Functional Fixedness 
Problem Solving.” The founder and president 
the Britt Foundation Steuart Henderson Britt. 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
offering limited number research fellowships 
$1,500 each for graduate students and other indi- 
viduals carrying out research blind individuals. 
The fellowship program intended support re- 
search any the following related areas: the 
adjustment blind individuals, the counseling 
blind individuals, the training blind individuals, 
and social forces affecting blind persons. The in- 
vestigation may cover any age group from babies 
and preschool children through the 
cation blanks may had upon request from Dr. 
Nathaniel Raskin, Director Research Plan- 
ning, American Foundation for the Blind, West 
16th Street, New York 11, New York. 


The Carnegie Corporation has announced 
grant $75,000 the Social Science Research 
Council support the work its Committee 
Linguistics and Psychology. The Committee, un- 
der the leadership John Carroll, will examine 
the role language mold human thought. 


The New York State Psychological Associa- 
tion has elected the following officers: Albert 


Thompson, president-elect; Leonard Kogan, sec- 
retary; Brian Tomlinson, downstate representa- 
tive NYSPA Board; Raymond Katzell and 
Harry McNeill, delegates the Conference 
State Psychological Associations. Chairmen-elect 
divisions are: Jule Nydes, clinical; Wendt, 
general; John Foley, Jr., personnel; and John 
Harding, social. Divisional representatives-clinical 
division are: Avrum Ben Avi, Gordon Derner, 
and Harry McNeill. 


New officers the Michigan Psychological 
Association are: Donald Johnson, president; 
McKeachie, past president; Edward 
Bordin, president-elect; George Hallock, treasurer; 
Esther Belcher, executive secretary. Committee 
chairmen are: William Knapp, Michigan psycholo- 
gist; Ralf Peckham, membership; Edward 
Bordin, program; Lowell Kelly, legislation; 
Clark Trow, standards and ethics; Geiger, 
public relations; and Marie Skodak, school psy- 
chologists. Delegates the Council State Psy- 
chological Associations are: Marie Skodak, 
McKeachie, Donald Johnson, and Edward 
Bordin. 


The Detroit Psychological Association has 
elected Donald Pomeroy, president; Andrew Dib- 
ner, secretary-treasurer; Lawrence Kanous, chair- 
man the program committee; John Brownfain, 
chairman the membership committee; and Mar- 
vin Hyman, chairman the public relations com- 
mittee. 


The California State Psychological Associa- 
tion will meet April and Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. Information can secured from Dr. Ben 
Finney, Hospital, Palo Alto. 


The Society Clinical and Applied Psy- 
chologists announces the election the following 
officers for the coming year: Reuben Horlick, 
president; Walker Woods, vice-president; An- 
tonia Morgan, secretary; John McBride, 
treasurer. 


The Missouri Psychological Association will 
hold its next annual meeting the Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf St. Louis April and 
1955. addition discussions professional 
problems, the program will include panel discus- 
sions juvenile delinquency and the physically 
handicapped child. 
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THE New BUILDING 
WESTERN RESERVE 


The department psychology Western 
Reserve University Cleveland held open 
house January 14, 1955 show its new quar- 
ters scientific and professional members the 
community. The new home contains offices, labo- 
ratories, graduate classrooms, rooms for adult and 
play therapy, and various research facilities. Guest 
speaker for the occasion was Theodore New- 
comb. The staff the department now includes 
Calvin Hall, Jay Otis, and Erwin Taylor, 
George Albee, Dwight Miles 
(chairman), and Richard Wallen, associate 
professors; Marguerite Hertz, associate clinical 
professor; Jan Bruell, Donald Grant, and 
Charles Porter, assistant professors; Corinne 
Baker, assistant clinical professor; Roland 
Cook, instructor; and Ernest Stickel, Lawrence 
Tober, and Jay Cohen, lecturers. 


professors; 


Psychology University College, London. 
Twice since was established 1897 the psy- 
chological laboratory University College, Lon- 
don, has moved its quarters order meet the 
needs expanding research interests and in- 
creasing numbers students. The second move, 
begun this last summer, will also serve bring to- 
gether sections the department which, because 
space has been premium result war 
damage, have had develop various different 
bits accommodation scattered about the College. 

University College bounded one its sides 
Gordon Square, fashionable Bloomsbury resi- 
dential area the turn the century. Three 
the large stone houses this square are being con- 
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verted for the department’s needs. Altogether, this 
accommodation consists 15,450 
feet. provides room for each the full- 
time members the academic staff, room large 
enough for research and for tutorial 
which constitute major feature the depart- 
ment’s teaching program. 
part-time lecturers and demonstrators which the 
Three floors 
house are used accommodate the Group for Re- 
search Industrial Psychology. 
sisting research workers and clerical staff, 
unit the Medical Research Council and since 
1952 has been under the direction two senior 
members the department. Space 
vided for research personnel working under grants 


square 


seminars, 
There also room for 


department now has six. one 


This group, con- 


from other government departments and from pri- 
vate foundations. 

Several special features have been incorporated 
the new quarters. Five individual rooms have 
been provided for the laboratory training under- 
graduate students. recording room, which earlier 
research the behavior small groups suggested 
would desirable, has been constructed. 
lating machines and punch-card sorting equipment 
have been centralized two special work rooms. 
experimental darkroom research 
rooms are available for projects requiring special 
facilities. The third house will provide space for 
observation and testing rooms needed for training 
and research psychometrics and child psychology. 

The department’s animal laboratory being en- 
larged provide six individual research rooms and 
animal colony room. These facilities are used 
members the academic staff, postgraduate 
students, and staff five research workers 
and technicians financed grant from the Medi- 
cal Research Council. 

Adequate space for technical services well 
research work has been urgent need. 
shop now consists three rooms, one containing 
variety machine tools, another set 
marily for the construction electronic equip- 
ment, and the third fitted out photographic 
darkroom. The department has five technicians 


its staff, one specializing photography, an- 


The work- 


other serving animal technician, and the others 
providing skills needed for maintenance research 
facilities and the construction new equipment. 
Visitors from America who knew the old labora- 
tory will understand that, despite reluctance 
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leave the rooms where McDougall, Spearman, Burt, 
Fliigel, and others made contributions the prog- 
ress British psychology, the new quarters will 
facilitate greatly the development present plans 
for both research and training. 


Correction. The Wellesley College announce- 
ment under “Facilities and Assistance for Graduate 
Students” the January American Psychologist 
should read follows: 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. Ap- 
ply for admission Dean Graduate Instruction 
March Tuition: $500. required. 
Three assistantships; hours’ stipend, 
ex. Women only. Master’s physio- 
logical, learning, social, child, and personality. 


work: 


The department psychology the Uni- 
versity Minnesota has announced that 
now offering and PhD training clinical child 
psychology. Inquiries should sent Dr. Robert 
Wirt, Assistant Professor Psychology, Child 
Welfare, Psychiatry and Neurology, Room 217 De- 
partment Psychology, University Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


The American Board for Psychological Serv- 
ices announces that they have received pre- 
liminary applications for inclusion Directory 
Qualified Psychologists. These follow the an- 
nouncement the November American Psycholo- 
gist the opportunity for qualified psychologists 
and psychological agencies listed di- 
rectory. 

Applications received far represent clinical, 
industrial, and counseling disciplines; 
tions, universities, individuals, clinics, 
tal, and community agencies. hoped that 
those interested applying will their 
earliest convenience, anticipated and hoped 
that the first directory can published and dis- 
tributed the fall 1955. 

The Board will more than glad answer any 
inquiries concerning its function. These should 
directed Nathan Kohn, Jr., President the 
American Board for Psychological Services, Inc., 
101 South Meramec, St. Louis Missouri. 
anticipated that through this directory positive 
contribution can made the public concerning 
the resources adequate psychological services. 


governmen- 


The National Academy Sciences has been 
asked the Administration counsel the Federal 


Government the formulation Government 
policy dealing with the relations between questions 
loyalty and the awarding grants and com- 
tracts support unclassified scientific research. 
The request came letter from Sherman Adams, 
Assistant President Eisenhower, Detlev 
Bronk, president the Academy. Dr. Bronk will 
appoint committee scientists and others con- 
sider the problem and advise the Administration. 

Mr. Adams said his letter that there 
have been very small number occasions when 
questions have arisen regarding the loyalty in- 
dividuals whose work connection with 
grants and contracts [to private institutions for the 
tremendous importance the handling 
this problem, avoid misunderstandings between 
scientists and the Government which might impair 
the cordial relationships which are vital the 
national welfare, misunderstandings which could 
lead loss valuable benefits from research. 
equally important that people outside the sci- 
entific community understand the nature the 
problem, and that their confidence the Govern- 
ment’s handling this important phase the pub- 
lic trust maintained. one will question the 
fundamental principle that only those who are 
loyal our Government should beneficiaries 
Government grants-in-aid contracts. 

the Government expects the cooperation 
the grantee contractor. the same time 
the Government must take every precaution 
guard against harming unjustly any member the 
community. Toward this end are constantly 
seeking improve our procedures and the pres- 


ent time are evaluating various proposals for 
doing.” 
his reply Dr. Bronk said wise govern- 


mental policy relating these matters essential 
the furtherance science and our national wel- 
fare. Accordingly, the Academy welcomes the op- 
portunity aid the resolution these trouble- 
some issues.” 


Representatives the Member Asso- 
ciations the World Federation for Mental 
Health met during the Toronto Congress last Au- 
gust plan ways make their relationship the 
Federation more active and meaningful. was 
agreed that one way achieving this would 
organize working groups which would present re- 
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ports the next Congress. was suggested that 
all working groups should select their main 
theme “The Dynamics Family Life.” The As- 
sociations have taken steps stimulate, sev- 
eral communities throughout the country, the for- 
mation such working groups. Janet Rioch, 
the William Alanson White Institute, chairman 
working group New York City and others 
have agreed organize similar groups their 
communities. invitation Member Associa- 
tions other countries participate being 
issued through the bulletin the Federation, 
World Mental Health, and members the 
Associations are urged communicate with inter- 
ested people abroad. Preliminary findings the 
working groups will the basis for panel dis- 
cussion the annual meeting Istanbul, Au- 
gust 1955, and subsequent meetings. This 
invitation each Member form 
local, interdisciplinary working groups. The Steer- 
ing Committee the Member Associations 
will coordinate the material submitted the 
working groups and will welcome your comments 
and suggestions. Please send these the chair- 
man, Dr. Gunnar Dybwad, Child Study Associa- 
tion America, 132 East 74th Street, New York 
21, New York. 


Association 


The Legal Defense and Educational Fund, 
Inc., the National Association for the Advance- 
ment Colored People has established Social Sci- 
ence Department aid desegregation programs 
the public schools compliance with the Supreme 
Court decision. The Department under the di- 
rection Committee Consultants, which 
Alfred McClung Lee chairman. 
him will sociologists, anthropologists, psy- 
chologists, economists, historians, theologians, and 
educators. The Department will make social sci- 
ence findings and materials available educators, 
school officials, and civic organizations. 


Serving with 


symposium “The Assessment Men” 
was held celebration the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary the Psychological Clinic Rutgers Uni- 
versity October 23. The participants were 
Quinter Holsopple, Dorothea McCarthy, Wil- 
liam Sunderman, James Miller, Molly Harrower, 
and Douglas Fryer. 


The department psychology and the bureau 
special and adult education, The Ohio State Uni- 
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versity, cooperation with the Division Special 
Education, The Ohio State Department Educa- 
tion, are again offering three-week workshop for 
school psychologists, from July through Au- 
gust 12. Enrollment limited persons. For 
details write Dr. Harold Phelps, Bureau 
Special and Adult Education, 321 Arps Hall, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Counseling Center the University Chi- 
cago will offer workshop Therapeutic 
Approach Individuals and Groups.” This 
seminar will held for two-week period, June 
through July 
people whose work involves problems communi- 
cation human relations. The faculty and staff 
the Counseling Center will bring the work- 


shop the current theory, practice, problems, and re- 
search the field client-centered therapy. For 
further information write Dr. Carl Rogers, 
University Chicago, 5737 Drexel Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


The Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy 
New York announces advanced training oppor- 
tunities psychotherapy. The 
signed train psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, 


program de- 
and psychiatric social workers function within 
Clinical fa- 
cilities are provided the clinic the Center 
which licensed the New York State Depart- 
ment Mental Hygiene. 

Prerequisites for psychologists are: PhD 
from accredited university with the major 
psychology, including courses personality theory, 
psychopathology, and the theory and practice 
projective techniques. Two years’ experience 
under adequate supervision recognized centers 
such psychiatric clinics hospitals, correction 
and detention institutions, state schools, child guid- 
ance centers, etc. This experience must have in- 
cluded consultation, diagnostic testing, and use and 
evaluation the standardized individual intelli- 
gence tests and recognized projective techniques. 
(c) Membership the APA. 

Psychologists are accepted only full-time 
basis with stipends $3,600 the first year and 
$4,000 for the second and third years. 
ships are given accepted candidates pay for 
all didactic courses, clinical seminars, and super- 
vision. For further information and applications, 
write to: Dr. Theodora Abel, Director Psy- 


the framework medical setting. 


Scholar- 
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chology, Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy, 
Inc., 218 East 70th Street, New York 21, New 
York. 


The Midwest Workshop Community Hu- 
man Relations will held the University 
Chicago campus July August 12, 1955. The 
workshop attempts relate current findings the 
field group development and human relations 
the experiences action groups the community. 
Program includes training leadership 
ticipation small face-to-face groups; skill train- 
ing such areas interviewing, role playing, 
diagnosis community problems, organization and 
coordination community action groups; and 
practice dealing with problems community 
human relations. Delegates will drawn from 
the field social welfare, education, business 
and industry, community organization, and citizen 
groups. The workshop affiliated with the Na- 
tional Training Laboratories Group Develop- 
ment. For further information write: Mrs. Bettie 
Sarchet, Training Center for Community Hu- 
man Relations, University Chicago, South 
Salle Street, Chicago Illinois. 


The Psi Chi chapter Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio, held sympo- 
sium March 1955. Psi Chi chapters from the 
surrounding areas participated with papers from 
the undergraduate first-year graduate level. 


The Ninth Annual Summer Laboratory 
Human Relations Training the National 
Training Laboratory Group Development will 
held Bethel, Maine. There will two sessions 
from June 19—July and July Two 
special intensive training programs are being de- 
veloped this year. One treats the organizational 
and community problems existing organiza- 
tional hierarchy; the second deals with training hu- 
man relations teachers and trainers. Those who 
wish selected for this special training pro- 
gram are encouraged attend both 1955 sessions. 
Applications for the summer Laboratory must 
received March 31. For information and appli- 
cation blanks write National Training Labora- 
tory Group Development, 1201 Sixteenth Street 


The Yale University Center Alcohol Studies 
announced the thirteenth session the Summer 
School Alcohol Studies held Yale 


from June through July The summer school 
includes lectures and seminars the physiological, 
psychological, sociological, and other problems 
alcohol consumption and alcoholism. part 
the program, there will several sessions for psy- 
chologists attending the summer school devoted 
problems clinical work and research the field 
alcoholism. persons are asked 
write to: Registrar, Yale Summer School Alcohol 
Studies, Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


The second American Film Assembly, spon- 
sored the Film Council America, will held 
New York April During two-day Golden 
Reel Film Festival, selected 16-mm. films sub- 
ject categories, including mental health problems, 
will shown. For further information write 
Film Council America, 600 Davis Street, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


The first meeting the newly formed Personnel 
and Counseling Association Boston Univer- 
sity was held December Members the 
steering committee include Dugald Arbuckle, 
Norman Feingold, and Edward Wicas. 


The West Coast Society for Small Group 
Research has received grant from the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council for the purpose holding 
conference for individuals actively participating 
research such areas communications and 
production small groups. The conference will 
held April Monterey, California, and 
interested persons are invited. Those wishing ac- 
ditional information should write to: Dr. Francis 
Palmer, Human Research Unit No. OCAFF, 
Box 446, Fort Ord, California. 


The Second Interamerican Congress Psy- 
chology was held Mexico’s new University City 
from December 19, 1954. The central theme 
was “Psychology Education,” from the point 
view applied psychology, social anthropology, 
psychotherapy, and teaching. Delegates from vari- 
ous Latin American countries, the United States, 
and Canada, well special representatives 
the American Psychological Association were in- 
vited guests the Congress Committee and its 
sponsors, the Department Education and the 
National University Mexico. 

The newly elected and re-elected officers the 
Interamerican Society Psychology are: Willard 
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Olson, president; Guillermo Davila, vice-presi- 
dent; Werner Wolff, secretary-general; Gustave 
Gilbert, treasurer. The following were elected as- 
sociated vice-presidents the various zones: At- 
lantic Zone, North Atlantic: Carolina Martuscelli 
Bori, Brazil; South Atlantic: Mauricio Knobel, 
Argentine; Canada: Robert Malmo; Caribbean 
Zone: Jose Angel Bustamente, Cuba; Central 
America: Victor Funes Donaire, Honduras; Mexico: 
Eugenia Hoffs; Pacific Zone, South Pacific: Carlos 
Nassar, Chile; North Pacific: Honorio Delgado, 
Peru. United States: Herbert Langfeld. The 
following committees were formed: Committee 
Publication, Committee Interamerican Coopera- 
tion, Committee Membership, and Program 
Committee. constitution was adopted. Publi- 
cation the Congress transactions, directory 
Latin American psychologists, bibliography 
psychology books published the Spanish lan- 
guage, periodical for the Interamerican Society 
Psychology, research exchanges, 
for fellowships are planned. Preliminary plans 
were made for the next Congress 1955. 


limited number copies Technical Recom- 
mendations for Achievement Tests, booklet pre- 
pared the Committees Test Standards the 
American Educational Research Association and 
the National Council Measurements Used 
Education, are available gratis from the APA Cen- 
tral Office. Copies will distributed upon request 
until the supply exhausted. Address requests 
Order Department, American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1333 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 


Annotated Bibliography Form Percep- 
tion has been prepared and available from the 
Office Technical Services, Department 
Commerce, Washington 25, The price 
$1.25. 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital Washington, 
C., celebrating its centennial this year. Now 
Education and Welfare, was established Act 
Congress the Government Hospital for the 
Insane 1855. The hospital will hold two-day 
meeting May and with invited guest speak- 
ers. historical pageant depicting the life and 
works Dorothea Lynde Dix, who was responsible 
for the establishment the hospital, will pre- 


sented. will planned, written, and enacted 
the patients. 


all-expense Convention Special Train trip 
has been arranged arrive time for the APA 
San Francisco meeting. Features the trip will be: 

Passengers joining the trip will leave eastern 
cities August and will gather Chicago 
August proceed the awe-inspiring Grand 
Canyon, where trip around the rim the canyon 
Hermit’s Rest and the Kaibab National Forest 
will climaxed special colorful Native In- 
dian Dance. 

The Special Train will proceed Los Angeles, 
where time will permit passengers visit Beverly 
Hills, the beaches, and movie studios, and some 
shopping. 

From Los Angeles the Special Train will proceed 
Yosemite National Park, the most popular all 
national parks, where visits will made the 
Bridal Veil Falls, Yosemite Falls, Mariposa Grove 
Big Trees (giant redwoods), and evening will 
spent the famous Ahwahnee Hotel, where the 
spectacular “Fire Falls” will seen. 

The Special will arrive San Francisco Sep- 
tembér where members will make their own ar- 
rangements for hotels and will their own way 
the convention sessions. 

Leaving San Francisco September the APA 
Special Train will continue Salt Lake City, 
where members will see old Mormon homes, the 
Mormon Temple and Tabernacle, and the monu- 
ment erected where Brigham Young uttered the 
immortal words, “This the Place.” visit will 
made Brighton Canyon and opportunity 
provided enjoy the ski chair lift ride 4,000 feet 
long, which will prove one the highlights 
the trip. 

After leaving Salt Lake City the Special will 
continue via Chicago, and all members will arrive 
home their eastern cities September 12. 

This trip has been arranged for the Association 
the United States Travel Agency, all-ex- 
pense trip, and will escorted member the 
agency staff. Those wishing join the trip for 
one way only can make appropriate arrangements. 
fully descriptive brochure and application blank 
will mailed members soon. All correspond- 
ence should addressed the attention Lin- 
coln Miller, United States Travel Agency, Inc., 
807 15th Street N.W., Washington 
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American Psychological Association: September 1-7, 
1955; San Francisco, California 
For information write to: 
Dr. Fillmore Sanford 
1333 Sixteenth Street N.W. 
Washington 


Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology: 
April 1955; New Orleans, Louisiana 
For information write to: 
Dr. Joseph Moore 
Georgia Institute Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Eastern Psychological Association: April 15-16, 1955; 
Philadelphia, Peansylvania 
For information write to: 
Dr. Gorham Lane 
Department Psychology 
University Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 


Midwestern Psychological Association: April 29-30, 
1955; Chicago, 
For information write to: 
Dr. Lee Cronbach 
1007 Wright Street 
Champaign, Illinois 


Rocky Mountain Branch the APA: April 
1955; Greeley, Colorado 
For information write to: 
Dr. Wilson Walthall, Jr. 
Department Psychology 
University Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Missouri Psychological Association: April 1-2, 1955; 
St. Louis, Missouri 
For information write to: 
Dr. Robert Daniel 
Department Psychology 
University Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


American Personnel and Guidance Association: April 
3-7, 1955; Chicago, 
For information write to: 
Mr. Frank Sievers 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1534 “O” Street N.W. 
Washington 


Industrial Relations Conference: April 4-6, 1955; 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
For information write to: 
Director 
Center for Continuation Study 
University Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Inter-Society Color Council: April 1955; New York 
City 
For information write to: 
Mr. Ralph Evans 
Color Technology Division, Bldg. 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester New York 


Optical Society America: April 7-9, 1955; New 
York City 
For information write to: 
Professor Arthur Hardy 
Room 
Massachusetts Institute Technology 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


California State Psychological Association: April 


1955; Fresno, California 

For information write to: 

Dr. Ben Finney 

Veterans Administration Hospital 
Palo Alto, California 


International Council for Exceptional Children: April 


12-16, 1955; Long Beach, California 

For information write to: 

Mr. Harley Wooden 

International Council for Exceptional Children 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W. 

Washington 


National Association Student Personnel Adminis- 


trators: April 1955; Indiana 
For information write to: 

Dean Fred Turner 

152 Administration Building 

University 

Urbana, Illinois 


American Psychosomatic Society: May 4-5, 1955; 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
For information write to: 

Miss Joan Erpf 

American Psychosomatic Society 
551 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 


American Society Group Psychotherapy and Psy- 


chodrama: May 6-7, 1955; New York City 
For information write to: 

Dr. Howard Newburger 

New York University 

Washington Square 

New York New York 


American Psychiatric Association: May 9-13, 1955; 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 

For information to: 

Mr. Austin Davies, Executive Assistant 
Room 310 

1270 Avenue the Americas 

New York, New York 


American Association for Cleft Palate Rehabilitation: 


May 13-14, 1955; Boston, Massachusetts 
For information write to: 


Dr. Alex Fox 
1653 Main Street 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Southeastern Psychological Association: May 22-24, 


1955; Atlanta, Georgia 
For information write to: 


Dr. Langhorne 
Box 
Emory University, Georgia 


Canadian Psychological Association: June 2-4, 1955; 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 
For information write to: 
Dr. Dalbir Bindra 

3600 McTavish Street 
Montreal, Q., Canada 


YALE 


Gordon Allport 


important book the psychology the normal mind. 


Gordon Allport, distinguished Harvard psychologist, 
writer, and lecturer, cites the need and technique gain- 
ing our own uniqueness 
that supplies the first, and probably the best, hints for 
acquiring orderly knowledge 

states that modern psychology has trimmed down the 
image man free democratic being, and calls for 
positive psychology for growth and devel- 
opment personality prerequisite successful living. 
mature summary today’s important 
psychological problems, presented lucid style, and 
special significance every one concerned with psychology. 


university press haven, connecticut 
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Scores colleges and 
universities are 
already using 


EDWARD’S 


Statistical Methods 
for the Behavioral Sciences 


Students who can add, subtract, and multiply 
will understand this exceptionally clear exposi- 
tion modern statistical analyses. Complete 
and up-to-date, this text also outstanding for 
its tables, including that for tetrachoric correla- 
tion, and for its coverage the latest advances 
the field. $6.50 


New tests complete the 
excellent teaching 


aids for 
COLE’S 


Psychology Adolescence 
FOURTH EDITION 


Brought thoroughly date, this popular 
text now includes more emphasis psycho- 
analytic interpretation and much material from 
recent studies personality and sociometry. 
($6.00) The following important teaching aids 
are available for use with this text, may 
used independently: 


Workbook Psychology Adolescence 
Marquis $1.90 


Multiple Choice Examination Items 

Twedt 

Available sets tests accompany Cole’s 
PSYCHOLOGY ADOLESCENCE, 4th 


Edition. 


You’ll interested 
the forthcoming 


SCHNEIDERS’ 


Personal Adjustment 
and Mental Health 


the latest scholarly research, this text 
presents practical approach personality ad- 
justment and evaluation leading theoretical 
Fordham University, author the widely used 
“Introductory Psychology,” designed for 
the one-semester course. 


For examination copies, write 


Rinehart Company 


232 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, 


Ready March 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Second Edition 


LOUIS THORPE, Professor Edu- 
cation and Psychology, The University 
Southern California 


this highly success- 
ful textbook sets forth the principles 
child psychology and development 
clear, straightforward style. Emphasiz- 
ing personal and social adjustments 
the child increasingly high levels 
development, the author reviews recent 
findings physical, mental, and psycho- 
logical growth—giving special attention 
environmental influences the home, 
school, and community. 


Stress placed children’s interests, 
play, and social activities. Psychosexual 
development, school and the learning 
process, and the characteristics excep- 
tional children are fully 
lems intelligence, the nature-nurture 
issue, and the development language 
and understanding are considered 
chapters. 


Throughout, recent studies from social 
psychology and cultural anthropology are 
related the subject. 


Among the subjects treated: How 
Study Children. What the Child In- 
herits. Early Postnatal Life. Physical 
Growth and Health. Development 
Motor Abilities. Mental Abilities and 
Intelligence. Language and Thought 
the Child. Children’s Play and Inter- 
ests. Emotional Factors Develop- 
ment. Personality and Character For- 
mation the Child. Parent-Child Rela- 
tionships. Social Education the Child. 
Mental Hygiene the Child. Psycho- 
sexual Development. School and the 
Learning Process. Characteristics 
Exceptional Children. 
Child Development. 


700 pages, 125 illustrations, tables 


26th St. New York 


if 


HOLT 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


ALMY April 1955 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 
Revised Edition 


FREEMAN March 1955 


LEARNING 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DEFENSES 


Swanson, 
AND ALLINSMITH Fall 1955 


Other important titles... 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Revised Edition 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLO GY, Revised Edition 


AND SCHLOSBERG 


MENTAL HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


LINDGREN 


HENRY HOLT and CO. 


New York 17, N.Y. 


Selected RONALD Books 


Adolescent Psychology and 


Development 
Wendell Cruze. Balanced picture physi ical, 
tellectual, emotional, moral, social aspects adol 


growth. 557 pp., ills., tables. 


Deaf Children Hearing World 


Miriam Forster Fiedler. adjustment deaf 
children with normally hearing ren. 320 pp., ills. 


Mental Hygiene Modern Living 


Barney Katz; George Lehner. Stresses normal 
behavior marriage and the home, rearing children, 
armed forces, old age, etc. 544 pp., ills., tables. 


Contributions Toward Medical 


Psychology 
Edited Arthur Weider. contributors discuss theory 
and psychodiagnostic methods medical psychology. 


vols., 885 pp., 101 tables. 


Psychotherapy: Theory and Research 


sycholog understanding, treating, preventing mental 


disorder. 700 pp., 120 ills. tables. 


The Human Person 
Magda Arnold; John Gasson, S.J. and 
concept human nature, leading Catholic 


ogists. 593 pp. 


Counseling: Theory and Practice 


theory can productively applied counseling prac- 


tice. 307 pp. 


Introduction Clinical Psychology 
Edited Pennington; Irwin Berg. Examines 
development, problems, methods, opportunities clinical 


psychology. 2nd Ed., 709 pp., ills., tables. 


Principles Educational Psychology 


Commins; Barry Fagin. ducational psychol- 
ogy empirically derived science. 2nd pp., 
ills., 


Contemporary Theories 
Louis Thorpe; Allen Schmuller. Analyzes 


portant theories learning, and applications psy 


ogy and education. 480 pp., ills., tables. 


Principles Industrial Psychology 


Thomas Arthur Ryan; Patricia Cain Thorough 
discussion facts industrial psychology. 


534 pp., ills., tables. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
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THE ODYSSEY PSYCHOLOGIST 
WALLACE WALLIN, Ph.D. 
With the Author’s Bibliography 


Unparalleled Record Pioneering Special Education, Clinical Psychology, 

and Mental Hygiene 
Frank Expose Undisclosed Incidents and Practices 

interesting, dramatic, essential for background 
TELL, 

lively, human, warm story, important source SHAFFER, 

one America qualified experience and training tell the 

know one who has contributed more the solution these varied problems” 


250 pp., $2.50 prepaid; billing price $3.00 


Send orders to: 


WALLIN, 


Highland Ave., Lyndalia, Wilmington Delaware 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Joseph Donceel, S.J. 


Many psychologists are becoming increasingly aware the philosophi- 
cal implications number psychological problems. believe 
they will interested this book, which some these implications 
are worked out the line Moderate Realism. The author mem- 


ber the American Psychological Association. 
Ready March 23rd. $4.50 


you would like see fuller description this 
book, write MacGill for our Spring catalog. The 
address 


SHEED WARD New York 


COMING MAY 


Ernest Haggard and Hari 
sity Chicago 


INTRACLASS CORRELATION. unusual de- 
velopment and elaboration the subject 
presently being analyzed other techniques. 
May 95¢ 


Erika Fromm, Northwestern University, and 
Lenore Dumas Hartman, University 


INTELLIGENCE: Dynamic Approach. In- 
tegrates intelligence with the world around 
from personality point view. May 95¢ 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Fred Keller, Columbia University 


LEARNING: Reinforcement Theory. Anin- 
troduction the fundamentals the reinforce- 
ment reward theory learning and its 
application tohuman behavior. pages, 85¢ 


Lawrence Frank, Former Director, Caroline 
Zachry Human Development 


INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT. Combines the 
maturational and learning emphasis with 
delineation socially derived goals. 

64 pages, 85¢ 


James Gillespie, Colby College, and Gordon 
Allport, Harvard University 


YOUTH’S OUTLOOK THE FUTURE: Cross- 
National Study. suggestive report 
survey the attitudes college students 
ten different countries toward their futures. 


80 pages, 85¢ 


DOUBLEDAY COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Doubleday Papers 
Psychology 


CONSULTING EDITOR: EUGENE HARTLEY 
Professor Psychology, The City College, New York 


BACKLIST VARIETY 


Leuba, Antioch College 

THE NATURAL MAN. Presents the man 
the combined product human heredity, 
natural environment, and social factors, such 
the influence other equally primitive 
people. pages, 95¢ 


John Fuller, Jackson Memorial Labora- 
tory 

NATURE AND NURTURE: Modern Synthe- 
of heredity and environment, by a leading 
geneticist. pages, 85¢ 


Lawrence Frank, Former Director. Caroline 
Zachry Institute Human Development 


FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS. Emphasizes the 
naturalness emotions human beings, the 
mammalian origin of emotions, and the need 
for integrating emotional experience into 
personality. 48 pages, 85¢ 


Leuba, Antioch College 


THE SEXUAL NATURE MAN AND ITS 
MANAGEMENT. Man’s sexual motives, feel- 
ings and interests analyzed with respect 
biological and social roots. pages, 85¢ 


Bischef, Southern University 


INTELLIGENCE: Conceptions 
its Nature. The major basic theories in- 
telligence emphasizing statistically derived 
descriptions. pages, 85¢ 


Horace English, Ohio State University 

THE HISTORICAL ROOTS LEARNING THEORY. 
understanding the context out which 
the variety modern learning theories have 
emerged. pages, 65¢ 


Examination copies request 


E 


This series paper-bound publications provides sound, scholarly works 
for students and teachers inexpensive, convenient form. 
original, brief, and ideal for supplementary reading. outstanding 
value less than $1.00. 


Max Meenes, Howard University 


STUDYING AND LEARNING. discussion 
how study, combining specific suggestions 
for students with explicit statements 
ples involved. 72 pages, 95¢ 


William and Cantril, Princeton 
University 


PERCEPTION. analysis perception from 
the transactional point view. pages, 85¢ 


Donald Adams, Duke University 


THE ANATOMY PERSONALITY. The nature 
personality and personality structure de- 
fined from the field point view. 
48 pages, 85¢ 


Arnold Bernstein, Queens College 


THE NATURE PSYCHOTHERAPY. Using 
an operational, non-partisan approach, the 
author identifies concepts which are defined 
and illustrated with commonly observed 
phenomena. pages, 85¢ 


Emery Gondor, New York Medical and 
and Fifth Avenue Hospitals 


ART AND PLAY THERAPY. clinician dis- 
cusses expressive behavior and projectivity 
in perception as part of the total personality. 
Illustrated. pages, 95¢ 


Robert Watson, Northwestern University 


PSYCHOLOGY PROFESSION. review 
the development the profession psy- 
chology and the psychologist’s relationships 
with professionals other fields. pages, 
95¢ 
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VOLUME 


Announcing 


PSYCHOLOGISTS AND PERSONNEL 


WORKERS CONCERNED WITH THE 


Editor 


GILBERT WRENN THEORY RESEARCH REVIEWS 


Vanaging Editor 
FRANK FLETCHER 
The Journal Counseling Psychology serves 


Editors 


DRESSEL primary publication medium for research counsel- 
ing theory and practice. Topical reviews research 
Consulting Editors and other systematic surveys may included periodi- 


EDWARD 
HAHN 
SHOBEN relate counseling. occasional theoretical de- 


cally well measurement studies which directly 


scriptive contribution will published. The journal 
WILLIAM SNYDER 


TYLER 
WILLIAMSON selors schools, colleges and universities, public and 


designed interest psychologists and coun- 


private agencies, business and industry, and military 
agencies. 


PRICE: $6.00 per year 


PRACTICE SYSTEMATIC SURVEYS 
Now 


Journal Counseling Psychology 
Student Services 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


Please enter subscription THE JOURNAL COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY. 


enclose 6.00 for Volume (1955) Please bill for Volume 
$12.00 for Volumes (1954) and Volumes and 
(Type 
Print) 


Announcing Important New Text 
for Advanced Courses 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 


THOUGHT AND JUDGMENT 


DONALD JOHNSON 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR PSYCHOLOGY, MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


SO OOD 


515 pages 


HARPER BROTHERS PUBLISHERS, East 33d Street, New York 16, 


Spring Publications 


Norman Munn 


THE EVOLUTION AND GROWTH HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Under the editorship Gardner Murphy 


The outstanding contribution this new 
work that systematizes hitherto 
ill-defined field investigation. 
search workers and advanced 
psychology will welcome its systematic 
and critical survey the evidence 
problem-solving, including problems 
evaluation judgment. The 
organized around these major 
methods investigation, description 
intellectual activities, determinants 
solutions, sources difficulty, possibil- 


ities improvement, and individual dif- 
ferences. Distinctive and useful features 
the text include survey methods 
differentiating 
systematic treatment recent research 
fluency and flexibility, survey 
recent mathematical and experimental 
work scales evidence, integration 
evidence higher intellectual abilities, 
and systematic summary research 
group problem 


Revision Psychological Development 


Maier 


PSYCHOLOGY INDUSTRY 


Second Edition 


Jerome Seidman 


READINGS EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
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RAMATIC 
PLAY KIT 


Price $65.00 


COMPLETE WITH 
MANUAL 


Dr. Ellis Graham 
Dr. Lillian Whitmore 


Shipping charges 


prepaid 


Portable Kit carries its own legs, dolls, and manual 


closed 


House when opened Permanent Walls Furniture 


Rooms Closets Furniture 


Bedroom Closets Stationary kitchen 
and bathroom 


Living Room Closet 

The recommended 
block style, addi- 
Bedrooms Doors tional blocks kit 


and Back used needed 


Bathroom 


Closets Dolls 


Bathroom soft, plastic bending 


dolls 


adults children 


adolescents babies 


Send Order to: 


Whitmore Drama Kits, Dr. Lillian Whitmore 


Psychological Services for Children 


University Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


SERVICE ITEMS 
ACCOMPANY 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE, Fourth 
Floyd Ruch 


and 


WORKING WITH PSYCHOLOGY, Fourth Edition 


Floyd Ruch and Neil Warren 


Teaching with PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE 


Library Test Items 


Instructor’s Notes for 
WORKING WITH PSYCHOLOGY 
New York 


San SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


SOUND SEMINARS 


RECORDED LECTURES PSYCHOLOGY 
AND RELATED FIELDS 


ANNA FREUD James Orro KLINEBERG 
Kurt GORDON ALLPORT 


ST 
Roy Dorcus FRANz ALEXANDER 


and many others 


$12.50 each 
r.p.m. records and tape-recordings 


Write for catalogue and information 


SOUND Beechmont Ave. Cincinnati 30, Ohio 
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proudly 
present the tests with 
more pre-publication 


than any other instrument 
psychological 
measurement 


DEVISED 

David Segel, Ph. (Stanford). Specialist Tests and Measurements, 

Evelyn Raskin, Ph. (Minnesota). Assistant Professor 
Psychology, Brooklyn College 


DESIGNED 

provide valid and reliable information for students Grades 7-13 
and adults nine primary aptitude areas and four basic 

factors. The nine tests are: Test Word Meaning; Test 
Paragraph Meaning; Test Language Usage; Test Routine Clerical 
Facility; Test Arithmetic Reasoning; Test Arithmetic 
Computation; Test Applied Science and Mechanics; Test Spatial 
Dimensions; and Test Spatial Relations— 

Three Dimensions. The four factors are: Verbal Comprehension; 
II, Perceptual Speed; III, Numerical Reasoning; and IV, 

Spatial Visualization. 


RESULTS HELP 

furnish information which will (1) help examinees understand their 
aptitudes better make realistic vocational plans and 

choose the school subjects which they will enjoy the greatest 
success, and (2) aid counselors and other school 
guiding individual students and adjusting curricular offerings 
their need. 


Ninety-six-page 
contains 
tables and fig- 
statistical 
data aid inter- 
pretation results. 


The tests were de- 
signed and standard- 
maximize 
forecasting achieve- 
ment school sub- 
jects high school 
and college levels. 


New type 
ent profile provided 
for use comparing 
re- 
sults with profiles 
and unsuc- 
cessful students 
various subjects. 


invite you inspect these tests. Order your specimen set now. 
Specimen sets include one copy each the nine tests, 
manual, nine scoring keys, extended profile sheet, transparent profile 
sheet, class record sheet, and both answer sheets. 


The price postpaid $1.75. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


Los Angeles, Calif. New Cumberland, Penn. Madison, Wis. Dallas, Texas 
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THREE SUMMER 
THE RORSCHACH METHOD WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


June 13-17 
WORKSHOP the Rorschach Method. 


Administration; scoring principles; interpretation. 
June 20-24 


WORKSHOP and clinical application the 
Rorschach Method. 
Scoring problems. Principles interpretation. Introduction qualitative 
analysis. Interpretation typical cases. 


June 
WORKSHOP interpretation Rorschach records. 


Discussion dynamics various clinical syndromes and analysis typical cases. 


Daily sessions from 9:00 A.M. 3:30 P.M. One evening session. 


Each Workshop includes demonstrations the hospitals and supervised training periods. Each limited 
participants. carries one graduate credit transcript undergraduate record presented. 

Fee: $40.00 for participation each Workshop. 

Workshops conducted Marguerite Hertz, Ph.D., Associate Clinical Professor Psychology, Western 
Reserve University, Diplomate Clinical Psychology, American Board Examiners. 


Further information may from the 


DIRECTOR ADMISSION, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND OHIO 


PRIMER 


reudian Psychology 


CALVIN HALL 


Professor Psychology, Western Reserve University 


Here, for the first time one clearly ritten volume, 
are Freud’s fundamental ideas the organization and 
development personality—as distinguished 
from his better known views abnormal psychology 
and psychoanalysis. 


“Tam delighted with Hall’s excellent exposition the 
Psychology, Dartmouth College. 


$2.50 all bookstores 


“Compact, readable, accurate and exceedingly useful college 
teaching” Professor Gordon Allport, Harvard University 
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Practical New for the 
THE MANAGEMENT MENTAL DEFICIENCY CHILDREN 


NEWTON KUGELMASS, M.D. 


Dr. book the first thorough exposition the subject its psychological, clinical 
and social aspects, stated practical terms diagnosis and treatment. Special emphasis 
given early signs permit diagnosis infancy, when many disorders are more effectively 
treated. Psychologists and social workers will especially interested the clinical classifica- 
tions mental deficiency and the extensive chapters the psychological varieties, and the 
actual management the retarded child. (324 pp., illus., $6.75) 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION RORSCHACH TESTING: 
Theory and Application 


ROY SCHAFER, Ph.D. 


This clinical monograph explores the dynamics the interpersonal relationship between tester 
and patient, the relationship the psychoanalysis dreams, creativity and defense mechanisms 
the Rorschach response process, and other vital information, culminating series detailed 
studies verbatim Rorschach protocols which emphasize evidence defensive operations. The 
volume opens for the practicing psychologist important and revealing technique 
Rorschach interpretation. (460 pp., $8.75) 


PSYCHIATRY AND THE LAW, Volume 


Edited PAUL HOCH, M.D., and JOSEPH ZUBIN, Ph.D. 


Over papers and discussions from the meeting the American Psychopathological Association 
this increasingly important topic are printed for the first time this volume. Every aspect 
the problem covered, and contributors include legal experts well psychiatrists. 


300 pp., $5.50) 


PSYCHOSEXUAL DEVELOPMENT HEALTH AND DISEASE, 


Volume 
Edited PAUL HOCH, M.D., and JOSEPH ZUBIN, Ph.D. 


Now its second printing, this important publication papers and discussion from the American 
Psychopathological Association aimed correlating the many basic issues and theories put 
forward explain the individual and cultural variability sexual pathology and behavior. 


(291 pp., $4.50) 
Please send me, approval, the following: 


Schafer ($8.75) 

Hoch and Zubin, Vol. (about $5.50) 
Hoch and Zubin, Vol. ($4.50) 


check enclosed 


charge account 


381 Fourth Avenue New York 16, 


GRUN STRATTON, INC. 
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Recent and 


STUDIES MOTIVATION 


David McClelland 


Fifty stimulating articles leaders the fields 
psychology, anthropology, sociology, and biology cover 
the clinical, physiological, social, and experimental 
approaches motivation. Wherever possible, con- 
tributions from the major motivational theorists are 
included the original. The text brings together for 
study one course the various aspects human 
motivation and attempts find the bases for ade- 
quate account human motivation. The Century 
Psychology Series. Large Royal Octavo, 552 pages, 
diagrams. Just published. 


CASEBOOK COUNSELING 


Robert Callis, Paul Polmantier, and Edward 
Roeber 


Five cases are presented, each indicating special prob- 
lems the counselor and counseling techniques. The 
cases are actual verbatim recordings interviews 
university counseling service, and are interspersed with 
critical comment the editors. Critical issues that 
have been suggested the cases are discussed 
concluding chapter. The Century Psychology Series. 
Royal Octavo, 352 pages, Illustrated, $5.00. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Karl Garrison and Stanley Gray 


This text, two outstanding educators, the result 
critical analysis materials from the preponderance 
studies available growth, development, learning, 
and guidance. Human Growth and Development, 
discusses the fundamental human factors the learn- 
ing process, and II, Learning and Guidance, demon- 
strates how learning takes place. Data and conclusions 
from up-to-date scientific studies are presented 
assure solid comprehension. Large Royal Octavo, 
pages, Illustrated. 


MODERN LEARNING THEORY 
CRITICAL ANALYSIS FIVE EXAMPLES 


William Estes, Sigmund Koch, Kenneth Mac 
Corquodale, Paul Meehl, Conrad Mueller, 
William Schoenfeld, and William Verplanck. 


Presents logical, methodological, and empirical 
critique the five pre-eminent learning theories the 
field psychology today: those Hull, Tolman, 
Skinner, Lewin, and Gunthrie. The aim the book 
determine the influence these systems, clarify 
their differences, and reveal their common character- 
istics. The Century Psychology Series. 379 pages, 
Illustrated, $5.00. 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS 


Benton Underwood, Carl Dun- 
Janet Taylor and John Cotton. 


The primary aim this clear-cut, lively text 
for elementary statistics courses give 
college students understanding the use 
statistics analyzing research data the 
social sciences with particular emphasis upon 
research situations. The Century Psychology 
Series. 239 pages, Illustrated, $3.25. 


METHODS RESEARCH 
EDUCATIONAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AND SOCIOLOGICAL 


Carter Good and Douglas Scates. 


This text for graduate research workers 
stresses the basic principles necessary 
guide the research worker education, 
psychology, and the social sciences from the 
time first formulates his problem the 
time presents his findings written form. 
The book offers those who consume rather 
than produce research means evaluating 
the validity the conclusions set forth 
research study. The chapters are arranged 
correspond the sequence steps fol- 
lowed actual research. Extensive bibliog- 
raphies. 920 pages, Illustrated, $6.00. 


STATISTICAL METHODS 
EDUCATIONAL AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


James Wert, Charles Neidt, and 
Stanley 


Notable for its clarity presentation; its 
simplified symbolism; its richness and wide 
variety illustrative examples, its 
emphasis modern methods, this book 
adaptable the needs elementary 
advanced courses. Emphasis placed 
interpretation and analysis techniques. 
nice balance maintained between strictly 
theoretical discussion and practical applica- 
tion actual problems the fields educa- 
tion and psychology. 435 pages, 
tions, $5.00. 


Publishers THE NEW CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA NAMES 


West Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 
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Available this Month! 


THE DYNAMICS PERSONAL 


GEORGE LEHNER, University California, Los Ange- 
les, and ELLA KUBE, Occidental College 


clinical psychologist and social psychologist show the interaction personal needs 

and social influences the life-long adjustment process. The social learning approach 
omits nothing essential understanding personal relationships. Closely-knit dis- 
cussion stresses importance understanding experiences developing frustration 
tolerance accepting individual differences. Separate chapters are devoted 
specific adjustment areas, examples are unusually apt, chapter reading lists are included. 


480 pages Published March, 1955 


Now being used with great success! 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
Edition (1955) 


ARTHUR JERSILD, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 


. 


privilege strongly this new book text and source material the study 
the psychological development the child.” 


Wilson, University Oklahoma 


That Jersild’s new approach met with ready acceptance shown wide- 

spread adoptions and enthusiastic professor comments the increased usefulness the 

text. Features particularly appreciated are: gradual integration dynamic concepts 

and Freudian concepts unified treatment which helps worker see child his total 

environment improved readability up-to-date treatment parent-child inter- 

action equal suitability text for students with minimum psychology and those 
doing graduate work complete bibliography. 


Adoptions part: Boston University, University California (Berkeley, A., Davis, 
Santa Barbara), University Colorado, Columbia University, University Dayton, 
DePaul University, University New Hampshire, Ohio State University, etc. 


676 pages Published May, 1954 


| 
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